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The Week. 


THERE appears to be little doubt that Mr. Schenck goes to England 
with instructions which, combined with his own skill, will most pro- 
bably secure a final and satisfactory settlement of the Alabama ques- 
tion. He is, we believe, charged to negotiate on a basis which is 
substantially that traced out by Dr. Bluntschli, of Berlin, in the article 
in the Revue de Droit International, of which we gave a summary some 
months ago, viz., the payment of all damage done by the Alabama, 
with interest on the amount, and of all expenses incurred by the United 
States Government on account of the Alabama—meaning by this, we 
presume, expenses directly incurred—and the issue of a joint declara. 
tion, recognizing as of perpetual obligation the rules of international 
law, of the violation of which the payment of the money is an implied 
confession. Consequential damages will not be talked of, and no for- 
mal apology will be demanded. In fact, if the reports from Washing- 
ton be true, Dr. Bluntschli’s programme will not be departed from on 
the American side, except as regards the demand for Government ex- 
penses, and we doubt very much whether even on this point there will 
be much difference of opinion. It is safe to predict, too, that the 
negotiation will be conducted by Mr. Schenck in a way of which neither 
Englishmen nor Americans will find reason to complain, and which 


will prevent any miscarriage either through over-zeal or want of astute- 


ness. He is, as we said last week, an able man, long versed in affairs, 
and will command in a work of this kind perhaps more of the con- 
fidence of Congress and of the country than anybody whom we could 
name who is now in public life. 





Should our anticipations as to the result of his mission prove cor- 
rect, it will be one more illustration of the value of the power over the 
popular mind of the thorough discussion even of questions on which 
passions have been most powerfully and justifiably excited. Four or 
five years ago it was very difficult to see any way to the settlement of 
the Alabama case except through war, so great was the unwillingness 
of a very large portion of the public to look at it in the dry light of 
international usage. The legal aspects of the case were only just 
beginning to struggle into view when Mr. Sumner delivered his 
famous speech, which once more plunged the whole affair into 
confusion, and seemed to make any sane solution more difficult than 
ever. His recital of the wrongs of the United States, if accepted as 
correct, made it plain, as was humorously said by somebody at the 
time, that nothing short of the appearance of the Queen barefooted at 
Washington, “ leading her progeny in chains,” would adequately atone 
forthem. Failing this, the cession of Canada, as an act of contrition, 
accompanied by a full confession of baseness and negligence, not un- 
naturally began to be talked of as avery proper penalty to exact of 
England. The calm repudiation of all this absurdity,’at the very 
moment, too, when the condition of Europe offers an obvious temptation 
to the United States to make their demands exorbitant, and the final 
presentation to Great Britain of a basis of negotiation which, it is 
certain, is the very least that any arbitrator would award, is, we do not 
hesitate to say, as remarkable an illustration of the healthiness of the 
public conscience in America as could be wished for, and as important 
a contribution to the civilization of the world as any nation has ever 
made. Should the controversy with Great Britain end in a solid and 
valuable addition to the fabric of international law, it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine a more appropriate close to the great struggle, which 
has been already made illustrious, not by emancipation only, but by 
the unprecedented fact that in it, rebellion though it was, no man lost 
his life for a political offence, except in open fight. 








The Nation. 


Eee 


Mr. Charles Francis Adams's address before the Historical Society 
of this city, last week, recalled very vividly the opening and anxious 
stages of that controversy, and probably nobody who listened to his 
masterly recital of the story of the “ American struggle for neutrality,” 
remembering the distinguished part the orator had played in the 
attempt to enforce against England the American rules of neutrality, 
but must have regretted that it had not fallen to his lot to close the 
great debate which he so vigorously began and maintained with 
such extraordinary fortitude and ability through the vicissitudes of 
the war. The man who, in 1863, bore the brunt of the diplo- 
matic battle, every one would have been glad to see enjoying the 
triumph of 1871; but, since this was not to be, it was both pleasant 
and instructive to hear him throw the light of history, and of a per 
sonal experience of exceeding richness and variety, on the problems 
which still present themselves for solution in American foreign policy. 
The danger of attempting to solve foreign complications in the midst 
of a gust of popular ‘passion, the value of statesmen who know how 
to stand firm till the gust passes by, the terrible nature of mistakes in 
foreign policy, the inestimable value of neutrality and peace, the 
folly of trying to obtain through war anything of equal moment, 
were lessons which he preached; but, though the man who uttered 
them ‘stood on the stage, the voice was the calm and distant voice 
of bygone generations, and his illustrations were drawn from conflicts 
once fierce and exciting, of which hardly an echo has reached 
through ordinary channels the public of to-day. 

The amnesty question has been the main occupation of Congress 
during the week, the Senate's part being confined to the encounter be- 
tween Messrs. Schurz and Drake. In the House, General Butler's bill 
has staggered from the first under a load of substitutes and amend- 
ments, and its defeat is not doubtful. The only other incident of the 
sessions last week that need be noticed is the introduction, by Mr. 
Fenton, of resolutions, which were promptly passed, calling for certain 
information which he will be very lucky to get, and of which Messrs. 
Conkling and Murphy will not be overjoyed to furnish their portion. 
Our long-headed Senator asks of the Committee on Retrenchment a 
“comparative detailed statement ” of the cost of collecting the customs 
at the ports of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, and San Francisco, and a particular report on the present 
system and practices connected with the “ warehousing business,” and 
the “ general-order business,” and cartage of goods while in custody of 
Government at this port. And Mr. Fenton has the impertinence to ask 
the Secretary of the Treasury for some light on what is one of the 
greatest scandals of our civil service, and one of the greatest sources of 
corruption and oppression, not only that ever existed in this country, 
but, perhaps, anywhere among a civilized people. We refer to the 
system of fines, penalties, forfeitures, and seizures, concerning which 
Mr. Fenton would like to know what amounts they have brought into 
the Treasury in the last three years; whether they were obtained by 
judgment in court, by settlement, or by compromises with the parties 
detected in fraud, and for what causes exactions were made ; also, how 
much was paid out of these Tieisufy dues as moieties to custonis oilicers, 
informers, etc. ; the names of the victims who suffered to the extent of 
$1,000 or more; and, finally, the names of smugglers and other per- 
sons defrauding the revenue who have been prosecuted, criminally 
convicted, and punished otherwise than by payment of money. We 
hope Mr. Fenton will insist on every item of this dark chapter. 


The only incident of importance in Congress during the week has 
been the “ set-to” between Messrs. Schurz and Drake, arising out of 
the late contest in Missouri. Mr. Schurz made an elaborate speech, 
giving the history of the late split in the Republican party in that 
State. It was due, he said, in toto, to a desire to be rid of the “ in- 
fernal” system of disfranchisement, and had nothing to do with the 
“revenue reform” movement, “though, had the question of protection 
or anti-protection been the only question before the people of Missouri, 
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the majority against protection would, in all probability, have been 


nearer one hundred thousand than forty thousand.” He then turned 
upon Mr. Drake personally, and castigated him, more in sorrow than in 
anger, treating his offences as the result of a “morbid hallucination,” 

| forgiving him for “the piece of low demagogism ” perpetrated in 


insinuating that, because Mr. Schurz was a German, he “cared less for 
the industries of America than for the industries of his fatherland.” 
Mr. Drake, who has just been appointed Judge of the Court 
of Claims, replied on the following day, in a long string of 
direct contradictions an@ accusations, of which the principal were, 
that Mr. Schurz’s object in what he had done in Missouri was 
to go over to the Democrats himself and carry the Germans with him, 
nnd that the enfranchisement of the ex-rebels was treason towards loyal 
men, and dangerous to the State; that the President's interference in 
the State election was very proper, and that Mr. Drake took the re- 
sponsibility of advising it, and bélieved no man should hold office 


under a party while warring against it Mr. Drake’s speech had, on 


the whole, owing to his retirement (we hope complete) from the poli-, 


tical arena, only a personal interest. 





North Carolina is ajout to enjoy an entertainment of considerable 
promise, in the shape of an impeachment of Governor Holden for em- 
bodying troops, and inflicting on divers persons “ extra-constitutional ” 
captures, searches, imprisonments, and other bodily indignities, on pre- 
tence of suppressing violence and outrage, and denying them the bene- 
fit of the writ of habeas corpus. There is no doubt there was violence 
and outrage, and a great deal; but we suppose there is no doubt, also, 
that when Mr. Holden found himself at the head of his troops, the 
precedents of the war period ran in his head more than was good for 
him or the community. His indiscretions have been of a kind, how- 
ever, that in most States and in ordinary times would be covered by 
an act of indemnity, but in North Carolina moderation is just now 
held in great contempt. The proceedings are, it is said, to be enlivened 
by Butler's appearance as counsel for the accused; and the accused him- 
self is reported to be making an attempt to get the weather-gage of 
his enemies by “ professing religion” and having himself publicly bap- 
tized by immersion. No record of any similar preparation for impeach- 
ment is, we believe, to be found in the books, and the effect of it will 
be watched by jurists with deep interest. 

There has been a protectionist dinner on a large scale during the 
week, which was intended by the friends of American industry for the 
woollen manufacturers, doubtless as a counterblast to the late free-trade 
demonstration; but, through a mistake of the caterer, the bill of fare 
was made to offer the feast to the wool-growers, a body of gentlemen 
who are just now in rather bad odor, both with wool-dealers and 
woollen manufacturers. There seems also to have been some misunder- 
standing as to the nature of the occasion, many of thog#e present not 
having been prepared for the broad and voluminous statements of pro- 
tectionist doctrine of which the speeches of the evening, except that of 
Dr. Bellows, consisted. Somestrange things were heard in the course of 
the evening, as, for instance, Mr. Mudge, the chairman’s announcement 
that Colbert's protective system “ enabled France to carry on a war with 
Europe for fifty years,” and * placed her at the head of all civilized na- 
tions as a manufacturing people,” and, besides this, enabled her to pay 
equal attention to agriculture. We should like to know how Mr. Mudge 
can tell that these remarkable results were not due to the wearing by Louis 
XTY. of a full-bottomed wig, and to the persecution of the Protestants, 
The very same argument can be used in support of both views. Mr, 
Mudge made another statement, which we are sorry to pronounce not 
exactly untrue, but disingenuous, viz., that the number of paupers in 
Great Britain had been increasing since the adoption of a high tariff by 
the United States. The question of importance in this discussion is 
whether the number of paupers has increased in proportion to popula- 
tion, other elements in the problem remaining the same. Now, if Mr. 
Mudge had examined the question as he ought to have done, he would 
have found that the percentage of pauperism in England is less than it 
was before 1846, and if he had been perfectly candid, he would have 





acknowledged that our tariff neither could nor would have prevented 
the great cotton dearth of 1861. Dr. Bellows seems to have been rather 
startled by much of what he heard. As a preacher of human brother- 
hood, he must have been surprised to learn that God Almighty had so 
arranged matters that the less intercourse nations had with each other, 
the better. As a Christian, he must have been startled to hear it 
mentioned, as one of the recommendations of the American tariff, 
that it has increased the number of paupers in England, 





In business circles the week has been a rather eventful one. The 
unusually large receipts of cotton, and the vigorous opening of the be- 
lated pork-packing season, have resulted in a decided, but not severe, 
drain of currency from the city to the country. The preparations, 
usual at this season, for the January settlements and New Year's divi- 
dends, have added somewhat to the natural stringency of money, which 
has been further and artificially intensified by the various means known 
to Wall Street manipulators, and employed for the purposes of affect- 
ing the stock market. At the Stock Exchange there has been a severe 
fall in prices, but without seriously affecting any one except the 
same old gambling cliques and their adherents. A more serious 
influence has been exerted by the measures instituted by Mr. Bout- 
well against the Pacific Railroad Companies, which were immedi- 
ately followed by lively rumors of his intended resignation. Although 
the amount of the securities of these roads held here is not believed to 
be large, the depression which resulted from the first announcement of 
the Secretary’s intentions has had a bad effect upon the market for all 
similar securities, has added to the prevailing feeling of uneasiness, 
and has started the usual plentiful crop of unfavorable rumors. There 
have, however, been no serious complications of any kind, as far as can 
be ascertained, and about this time it is always safe to mistrust financial 
rumors, unless thoroughly authenticated. There is, however, enough 
to account for the prevailing despondency in trade circles without 
looking to foolish stories. The strike among the shoemakers has been 
followed by a whole string of failures in Philadelphia, and the suspen- 
sion of the coal-miners is assuming a serious aspect from the prospect 
of a similar stoppage among some of the iron-mills, which are said to 
be running at a loss. In all manufacturing industries reductions of 
wages are the order of the day, and “ unprofitableness” is the com- 
plaint made almost universally of every class of business. Mr. 
Boutwell’s predicted falling off in the Treasury surplus promises to 
be fulfilled sooner than he anticipated. F 





“M. C. W.” writes to us that the resolution in the Woman's Rights 
Convention, sending Mrs. Emilie J. Meriman to France as their “ peace 
advocate and commissioner,” on which we commented some weeks ago, 
“whatever the reporters may have thought, was not adopted by the 
Convention, but merely read at the earnest request of Mrs. Meriman, 
no subsequent action having been taken;” and she adds, “ Whatever 
the action of the Convention may have been, the conscientious offering 
of the resolution was worthy of respectful mention, if any.” It thus 
appears that, though we were at first assured that there was no resolu- 
tion such as we criticised, there really «as one; but the reporter of the 
Times was in error asto its having been passed. Of whatever difference 
there may be between reading anything so silly and passing it, we are 
very willing the Convention should have the benefit. But we are 
sorry to dissent from “ M. C. W.’s” view of the way the Nation ought 
to have treated it. Gross folly, especially coming from people who 
will have it that their participation in the work of government will 
work a remarkable change in the condition of the civilized world, is 
not, in our opinion, entitled to “ respectful mention,” and will never re- 
ceive it, no matter how “ conscientiously ” it may be committed. 





The World falls into a singular error, in arguing against the notion 
that Butler's Amnesty Bill ought not to be prejudiced by the character 
of its author—who, it says, isa natural product, with which it is as use- 
less to quarrel as with one’s stature, It is “a moral necessity” that he 
should be what he ‘is, and therefore we may as well accept him with- 
out criticism. This is all true of Benjamin F. Butler, the man; that 
is the work of the Almighty, and one of his mysteries, like pain, death, 
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and sorrow. But General Butler, the legislator, the framer of bills and 
resolutions, and the author of the Amnesty Bill, is a distinctly human 
creation, just as much as a bad picture, or ‘an ill-cooked meal. Such 
as we see him, certain fellow-men in Massachusetts, including several 
professed “ moralists,” made him, and to release them ever, as long as 
his voice is heard in public life, from one iota of their responsi- 
bility for him would be wrong, if it were possible. It is they who for the 
last three years have been working whatever demoralization in public 
life he is usually charged with. When he tries to cheat the public 
creditor, he is but their agent ; when he denies the existence of a pub- 
lic conscience, it is their voice which is heard ; when he proposes to 
make party “capital” by entering on a bloody war, it is by the shoul- 
ders of those who voted for him, and endorsed him and recommended 
him, that the fiend stands mocking. We must not let them escape 
because two or three years have slipped by since they “wrought the 
deed of shame.” 





Important movements, and not unimportant fighting, have taken 
place at the various seats of the war in France. General Chauzy, hay- 
ing been forced from his position around Beaugency, “ after four days’ 
fighting,” as King William telegraphs, retired first towards Blois, but 
subsequently in a northwesterly direction to Vendéme, abandoning the 
south banks of the Loire to the Prussians, who occupied Contres, Mont- 
richard, and Romorantin, between Bourges and Tours. ‘The retreat of 
Chauzy in the direction of Le Mans makes it clear that it is the de- 
termination of the French Government to risk the chances of another 
campaign north of the Loire, in the hope of defending Brittany, West- 
ern Normandy, and Maine, and, if fortune be more favorable than it 
has been till now, of combining an attack on the besiegers of Paris with 
the defenders of Havre and the Army of the North. The opening of 
this new movement, however, is far from being favorable to the French 
army, though Gambetta continues to send rose-colored reports about it 
to his associates now in Bordeaux. Scarcely had Chauzy established 
his forces on the banks of the Loir, when the Grand-Duke of Mecklen- 
burg occupied in strong force the town of Fréteval on his left flank, 
December 14, and on the following day, having been reinforced by 
Frederic Charles's Tenth Corps, engaged the French near Vendéme. 
The battle was severe, and ended with the discomfiture of the French, 
who abandoned Vendéme on the 16th, leaving six guns and one mit- 
railleuse in the hands of the pursuers, and hastily retreated towards Le 
Mans, beyond Epuisay, which Von der Tann occupied on the 17th, cap- 
turing two hundred and thirty prisoners. A less important fight at 
Brou, between Chartres and Le Mans, also ended with the defeat of 
the French. Concerning thestate of Paris, its means of resistance, and the 
preparations to bombard it, the reports and speculations are most varied, 
and frequently much more amusing than instructive. The very positive- 
ness of the assertions now made about the abundance of provisions leads 
us, in view of what we heard before the fall of Metz, to look for an early 
surrender. The new sortie, reported last week to have taken place on 
the 10th, is not spoken of in more recent reports. The warlike move- 
ments north and northwest of the besieged capital are the themes of 
numerous but exceedingly vague and untrustworthy despatches. We 
hear of desultory fighting in Picardy, of the advance of the French 
General Faidherbe “ beyond Amiens,” of the occupation of Ham by the 
Prussians, of their passing Chauny twenty thousand strong, and of vari- 
ous menacing movements against Havre, made by General Manteuffel's 
army, both north and south of the Seine. : 





The Chancellor of North Germany—we ought now, perhaps, to say 
of the German Empire—seems not to be satisfied with having “ abol- 
ished the Main,” and united thirty-eight million Germans under the 
headship of his master, with a very fair prospect of enlarging the Fa- 
therland by the reannexation of Alsace and Lorraine. He obvious- 
ly covets the possession of the Grand- Duchy of Luxemburg, which, from 
1815 to 1866, though belonging to the King of Holland—not to the 
kingdom, however—formed a part of the Germanic Confederation, and, 








on the breaking up of the latter by Prussia in the last-mentioned year, | 


became an independent sovereignty under the House of Orange. The 
attempt of its royal owner to sell it to France, in the early part of 1867, 
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led to a grave diplomatic complication, which seriously threatened war, 
but ended with the withdrawal of Napoleon and William of Orange 
from the bargain, on one side, and the withdrawal,’on the other, of the 
Prussians from the capital, Laxemburg--a fortress which thcy had con- 
tinued to garrison, though without right, after the fall of the Bund. 
The fortifications of the city were to be razed, and Luxemburg was de- 
clared a neutral country like Belgium, Against this Grand-Duchy 
Bismarck now suddenly raises the portentous accusation of having vio- 
lated its neutrality during the pending war, by allowing the revictual- 
ling, from its territory, of the lately reduced fortress of Thionville, 
situated near its border, and by omitting to stop French fugitives—and 
even suffering the French Consul to re-enlist them—while forbidding 
the transit of wounded Germans. And this hostile attitude of Lux- 
emburg, Count Bismarck declares in a circular to the ambassadors of 
his court, gives him the right of disregarding its neutrality, which ob- 
viously means the right of occupying it. 





This new firebrand thrown into the diplomatic world so soon after 
Gortchakoff had launched his, has caused an intense excitement in 
England, as well as on the Continent. It is regarded not only asa 
fresh earnest of Prussia’s aggressiveness and insatiability, but it has 
also made the suspicion of a collusion between her and Russia, mutuaily 
granting —if not securing—freedom of expansion in the East and West, 
respectively, more plausible than it appeared a few weeks ago. And 
this suspicion is still further strengthened by Gortchakoffs reply to 
Bismarck’s note on this question, in which the Russian diplomat is re- 
ported to declare that if the charges alleged against the Luxemburg 
Government are proved, “ Prussia is justified in annexing the territory.” 
The English and Austrian journals naturally teem with denunciations _, 
of the grasping policy of the German Chancellor, and the Pall Mail 
Gazette, among others, urges the British Government not to allow the 
threatened violation of the territory of Luxemburg to y}ass with im- 
punity. On the other hand, hopes are freely expressed in official and 
non-official circles of an amicable settlement preventing a practical 
enforcement of Bismarck’s theories. Such a settlement would be, for 
instance, Luxemburg’s entering the German Confederation or Empire 
as an “immediate” member, under the semi-sovereignty of Henry of 
Orange, the brother of the King of Holland, and actual Governor of 
the Grand-Duchy. The * people,” the clergy, and the * Patriotic Com- 
mittee” of the country, however, vehemently protest against: any cur- 
tailment of its full independence, and the declarations both of the King 
of Holland and of his brother are reported to agree with their wishes. 





The Catholic associations and corporations, civil and ecclesiastical, 
lay and clerical, in this country, are pouring in addresses of sympathy 
on the Pope, many of which are curious and instructive reading, and all 
of which display the usual sentimentalists’ contempt for facts. Accord- 
ing to one, “the government of Florence” (which is the “ scathing’ 
mode of designating the Government of Victor Emmanuel) “has 
established despotism and fettered the press” at Rome. and has de- 
prived His Holiness and the Catholic Christians of New York of “ the 
right of communicating freely with each other.” Another meeting, 
held in the cathedral at Albany, declares “ the personal independence 
of the Sovereign Pontiff” “a right dear to American citizens.” We 
would suggest a recognition of it in the constitution of the State of 
New York, or,better still, in the city charter. In the meantime, the 
Sovereign Pontiff refuses to be released from his bondage. He remains 
under the odious rule of the infidel government in the Vatican, and 
will have it that no Catholic can have access to him, except across 
Italian bayonets, in spite of the frantic endeavors of the Italian Govern- 
ment to make him as free and independent as possible. In fact, there 
is no reason, so far as the facts go, why he sbould not assert, and 
American Catholics mourn over the announcement, that he is bas- 
tinadoed every morning regularly by an Italian corporal, just as well 
as that the Italians are restraining him of his liberty. Most of the 
Catholic talk about him, like much of the Woman’s Rights talk, impels 
one to ask whether the distinction between children and adults is not 
mainly one of physical size and weight, instead of being one of intel- 
lectual power, as is commonly supposed. 








THE SPECTACULAR THEORY OF WAR. 


Tnere could hardly have been a better justification of the course 


of the King of Prussia in persisting in the prosecution of the war, after 
the fall of the Empire, than the arguments put forward by Russia and 
her partisans in defence of her violation of the Treaty of Paris, and let 


us add that it would be diflicult to imagine a more scrious blow at 
the cause of peace than would be inflicted by the general acquiescence 
of civilized nations in their validity. We do not pretend, as we have 
said already, to attach any peculiar sanctity or permanence to this 
treaty, or to consider the wish of Russia for its abrogation as anything 
unnatural or unreasonable. Moreover, we have no doubt that it has 
lasted its day, and that all the good that can ever result from it has 
been got out of it. A frank appeal to the co-signataries for release from 
its obligations would probably have commanded the sympathy and 
support of most thinking men. Treaties are not meant to last for ever 
any more than laws, and if Russia had, by force of argument, procured 
the abolition or modification of this one, or, at all events, had fairly tried 
argument before announcing her determination to take the law into 
her own hands, she would have made a very valuable ecntribution to 
civilization. 

3ut when she and her friends get up and say—as they do say—that 
this treaty was imposed on her by force, and that therefore she is not 
bound to observe it beyond the period at which she finds herself strong 


enough to disregard it, they help to give back to war a character of 


barbarism of which all Christian nations have for two centuries been 
steadily and successfully laboring to divest it. All the humane changes 
which have, during that period, been introduced into the mode of con- 
ducting it—the better treatment of prisoners and of the wounded ; the 
more careful avoidance of unnecessary killing; the greater respect for 
the property and persons of non-combatants, and particularly for those 
of the inhabitants of fortified places; the greater regard shown for the 
preservation of public monuments and works of art—have all been 
signs of the gradual reduction of military operations to a means simply 
of deciding international disputes. The element of vengeance or hate, 
which formerly played so large a part in the cause of hostilities, is now 
carefully eliminated from it, so carefully that it would be difficult to 
find a public man in Christendom who would come forward and claim 
for this feeling a place among the good reasons for drawing the sword ; 
and nothing excites more disgust and reprobation than acts of war which 
clearly have no tendency to bring the struggle to a conclusion. War is, 
to be sure, at best, a coarse, clumsy, and savage mode of trying causes, 
but it is apparently the best which is, in the present state of human 
nature, attainable. But its only claim to respectability, and the only 
good reason for looking on the shock of civilized armies as anything 
better than an Indian massacre, is that it is a mode of trying causes— 
that it does settle questions of right and duty, which, as yet, there is 
no other way of settling. 

The sword is a more honorable weapon than poison or the knife, 
mainly because it helps to determine, by the general consent of the 
civilized world, who shall possess certain tracts of territory, or exercise 
certain powers of government, or what acts or practices are between 
nations permissible or not permissible. Deny this prerogative to the 
sword ; reduce it to a mere trial of brute strength, which shall settle 
nothing but which of the combatants had ina certain year the best 
army, or navy, or generals, and we fling away one of the strongest 
guarantees of peace, and, let us add, we inflict almost fatal injury on the 
sentiment to which we must look for the eventual establishment of an in- 
ternational tribunal, which shall do away with war altogether. That 
sentiment is, we need hardly say, respect for decisions reached through 
means to which both parties to the controversy have appealed, and 
have tacitly or openly agreed to consider effectual. A treaty made at 
the close of a war, and which settles the points over which the war was 
waged, is in reality the final judgment in a proceeding which all civil- 
ized nations are and have long been trying to make as nearly judicial 
as its nature will permit. It is not, of course, entitled to the same re- 
spect as the judgment of pure reason, but no such judgment is attain- 
able even through courts of law. Judicial decisions are not what we 
would like, but the best thing we can get, and we all uphold them 
because we are all interested even more in having an end of strife than 
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in having strict justice done. The principle, too, on which the judg- 

ments of the sword rest—that the stronger of two parties shall haye 

his way—brutal as it seems, is neither more nor less than the principle 
i 


| on which democratic government rests—that the majority shall rule. 


The only good reason under the sun why the majority should rule js 
the one given by Barbeyrac, “ because there is no other mode of bring. 
ing business to a conclusion,” or, in other words, because the majority 
is the only power in a state capable, if need be, of enforcing its de- 
cisions. 

When, therefore, a community deliberately appeals to the sword to 
decide a controversy with another nation, as Russia did in 1853, and 
the South in 1860, and as France did this year, every civilized man js 
interested in having the defeated party abide by the issue, as embodied 
in the treaty by which the war is closed, All wars end in one party 
acknowledging its defeat, and the treaty is but the formal recognition 
of the judgment of the Lord of Hosts. Of course, nobody intends 
treaties to be perpetual, and nobody expects them to be so ; but every- 
body expects them to last till there is some other change in circum- 
stances than a recovery of strength on one side or the loss of it on the 
other. Any other mode of looking at them than this would submit 
international relations to the rule of brute force, pure and simple. 

The partisans both of the French and of the Russians have, how- 
ever, of late been doing their best to spread what we may call the 
prize-fighter’s view of war—that is, the doctrine that it is a trial of 
military strength and skill simply, and that, beyond settling on which 
side the superiority in these things lies in a particular year, it settles 
nothing; that, in other words, it creates no rights and imposes no 
duties—not even on the belligerent who, at his own time and for his 
own reasons, has resorted to it. Accordingly, we find King William 
severely rated for not having withdrawn his forces as soon as the 
French regulararmies had been defeated, the fight, according to “ the 
rules of the ring,” being then over; and the fact that the French people 
were still bursting with rage and humiliation, and made no secret of 
their sorrow that they should have gone into the contest “ unprepared,” 
and of their intention to take their revenge as soon as they could re- 
cover, counting for nothing. The French, we were told, “had been 
beaten enough,” and the advantage being plainly with the Prussians, 
and the fight having, therefore, lost all spectacular interest, hundreds 
of people who professed never to have any doubt of the original 
righteousness of the German cause transferred their sympathy to the 
French, just as a gambler sides with “the under dog” or the losing 
cock as soon as there is nothing more to bet on. This way of looking 
at war as a gladiatorial exhibition, which ought to come to a close as 
soon as.the spectators have ceased to get excitement out of it, was 
dignified by the English friends of the Southern Confederacy during 
the rebellion as “ sympathy with the weaker side,” and a large portion 
of the abuse they lavished on the North for continuing the struggle 
they unblushingly justified by pointing to the “ gallantry” of the 
Southern resistance, being evidently of opinion that there was no moral 
clement in the struggle whatever, and that, the question of superiority 
of force having been settled, there was nothing further to fight about ; 
and that it was a shame to try to force the plucky vanquished into 
formal confession of his defeat and formal acceptance of its conse- 
quences. 

Seen from the benches of the amphitheatre, of course, there is 
nothing objectionable in the position Russia has taken up in this con- 
troversy about the neutrality of the Black Sea. Russia went to war in 
1853, signed something in the nature of a treaty simply because she 
found it inconvenient to fight any longer, and now that she has re- 
covered her strength, and that of her adversaries is diminished, she 
goes at it again, the period of acquiescence in the terms imposed by 
the victor having been simply a breathing spell. It would be difficult 
to overestimate the evil influence on the world’s progress which any- 
thing like a general acceptance of this view of the nature and effect of war 
would exercise. The larger armies grow, the more human industry and 
ingenuity are devoted to the perfection of the arts of destruction, and the 
more thoroughly entire nations are enlisted in armed conflicts—we 
must remember “ the Prussian system ” is being generally adopted—the 
more necessary it is in the interest of civilization and humanity to treat 
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war as really and truly not a game, but a judicial process ; not as a means 
of trying strength, but of settling the relations of great communities to 
each other. It may seem horrible to ascribe to mutual slaughter the dig- 
nity and the functions of a legal arbitrament, but it is not half so hor- 
rible and so degrading as to treat fighting as simply a means of finding 
out which of two nations is able to kill and wound more of its enemies 
in a given period. It is sad to think that nations should still, in the 
nineteenth century of Christianity, have to work out their doctrines 
and settle their place among their fellows, to use Bismarck’s phrase, 
by “blood and iron;” but it would be infinitely sadder if we should 
eyer have toacknowledge that battles were only fought for show. The 
sorrow which darkens thousands of homes day by day in all great warsis 
sweetened in modern times, at least to most mourners, by the reflection 
that those who have laid down their lives have helped to end some 
great contention or solve some perplexing problem of national exist- 
ence. It would greatly deepen the misery and desolation of war if 
the dismal mounds which dot every battle-field were to become nothing 
better than memorials of the victor’s prowess. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT LAND GRANTS. 


Tue people of the United States justly attribute a great part of 
their rapid progress in material wealth to their possession of large 
tracts of fertile lands easily accessible from the sea, and not held in 
individual ownership, but belonging to the State, whose only duty in 
regard to them is to use them to the best advantage of the community 
at large. The magnitude of this national patrimony is so great that it 
is difficult to form an adequate conception of it even by the aid of 
figures, and many reasons have combined to withdraw public attention 
from the figures more than from any other part of the subject. The 
total area of the United States is, in round numbers, 2,200 millions of 
acres, of which less than one-fifth, or about 400 millions of acres, have 
passed into the possession of individuals, and over four-fifths remain in 
possession of the country at large. It is the disposal of these four-fifths 
of the entire United States, the disposal of 1,820 millions of acres of 
land, or territory nearly five times as large as the total settled portion 
of our country, that forms the great “public land” problem which 
the present generation will be shortly called upon to solve, or at least 


seriously to consider. 

The conviction of the people that their prosperity has been largely 
due to the possession and gradual cultivation of these large territories, 
has naturally grown into a national dogma that the continued pros- 
perity of the conntry requires a continued progress in the cultivation 
of larger and still larger portions of our unoccupied domain. Whether 
well founded or not, this national faith has furnished the sole principle on 
which our management of the public lands has been conducted. The 
most rapid transfer possible of the proprietary interest from the Govern- 
ment to individuals has been the Government policy, and has had the 
warm support of the people. Whatever seemed to promise a speedy 
settlement of the public domain was approved almost in advance by 
public sentiment. The sale of land at nominal figures, the free gift of 
land to actual settlers under the Homestead Law of 1862, the most 
liberal grants for military services, for agricultural colleges, for 
schools and universities, were all in accord with popular feeling. 
Even the earliest grants to railroads and canals were unanimously 
welcomed, and it is only within the last few years that a doubt 
has arisen in the public mind as to whether, after all, the policy of 
giving away the lands almost indiscriminately to great railroad corpo- 
rations is as wise as we thought it to be ten years ago. In the West, 
especially, this doubt has almost developed into positive opposition, 
and not only was the cessation of land grants made a prominent issue 
in many local platforms of both parties, but many leading men in both 
Houses of Congress, as well as President Grant, have openly expressed 
their downright hostility to the present system. It is worth while en- 
quiring what has caused this change of sentiment. 

The first influence affecting the public mind has no doubt been a con- 
sideration of the almost fabulous magnitude of the gifts tlfus made by 
the people to certain individuals. The total extent of lands positively 
given away by the peple of the United States, principally to railroad 





corporations, up to the end of 1869, amounted to 186 millions of acres, 
a territory as large as that of Great Britain and France combined, while 
the last session of Congress entertained applications for and partially 
granted a further amount of 190 millions of acres, exceeding the com- 
bined area of Spain, Italy, and Switzerland, and is now preparing to 
receive applications for as much more. The land actually granted is 
four times as large as the whole of New England, twice as large as ali 
the Central Atlantic States combined, including Ohio, and half as large 
again as the five Southern Atlantic States, or as the five Central South- 
ern States, or as the five great Western States of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan united. All ordinary means of estimating 
size and value fail before these stupendous amounts. Yet this is only 
what has been irrevocably given. The grants now under more or less 
favorable consideration by Congress would double them, and the grants 
asked for, but not yet considered, would more than treble them. It is 
no wonder that public opinion halts at the idea of giving away to pri- 
vate individuals a territory as big as half of Europe. 

sut even the magnitude of the gift has scarcely aroused public opi- 
nion as much as the evil influence which the opportunity of making 
these gigantic gifts has had upon the conduct of public affairs, the char- 
acter of legislators, and the actions of public officials. Not even the 
tariff has led to so much lobbying, so many corrupt influences, and 
such neglect of other public business, as the incessant applications of 
railroad and other corporations for more grants of publie lands. Over 
one hundred companies are now before Congress with applications of 
this kind, each represented by from two to ten agents, who fil) the 
lobbies of the Capitol, who crowd the committee rooms, who bore the 
life out of honest members, and fill the pockets, or at least the 
pocket-books, of the less scrupulous ones with current or uncurrent 
promises to pay. The waste of time, the disgraceful wranglings, the 
charges of corruption, and the palpable neglect of legitimate business 
have so disgusted the public that the enquiry has become common: 
Do these enormous grants, which seem in themselves the source of so 
much evil, really result in the advantages which have been anticipated 
from them? Do they really cause our waste territories to be more ra 
pidly settled ? 

What the indirect influence of the roads may be, it is as yet next to 
impossible to determine. But that their direct influence, by sales of 
their own, materially affects the settlement of the country, is now de- 
monstrated to be a delusion. Of the total lands for which the United 
States issued patents or title-deeds last year, to wit, 7,660,000 acres, 
nearly four-fifths were for cash sales and homestead entries, only a very 
small portion of which were along the lines of the subsidizgd railroad 
companies, while the entire amount certified or delivered t6 all sub- 
sidized corporations of whatsoever nature was less than 750,000 acres, 
or less than one-tenth of the entire amount disposed of, showing that 
the total sales of all the companies together, including town-sites and 
railroad depots, etc., was less than one-eighth of what the Government 
itself sold, and received a valuable consideration for. At this rate of 
annual sales it would require about 250 years for the existing compa- 
nies to dispose of the lands given them by the United States, supposing 
they should be able to continue their sales for town-sites, railroad de- 
pots, ete.,at the present ratio, which can scarcely be expected. That 
this proportion of sales is fairly divided among the different lines is ap- 
parent from the fact that out of the 35 millions of acres granted to the 
Central Pacific, Union Pacific, and Kansas Pacific companies, only 165,- 
000 acres had been sold in all up to the close of 1869, which would be 
at a rate requiring about 300 years for the disposal of the whole. The 
first few years of a railroad, however, scarcely afford an adequate test 
of its ability to draw population to itself and to dispose of its lands. 
It may, therefore, be useful to examine the experience of lines that 
have had a much longer existence, and of these an admirable illus- 
tration is furnished by the very line which initiated the system 
under discussion. In 1850, the Government of the United States 
granted to the Illinois Central Railroad a subsidy of 2,600,000 acres of 
the very choicest prairie lands in the United States, along a line of 
road traversing the entire breadth of a thriving, populous State, singled 
out by nature to be the most progressive State cf the Northwest, 
By asystem of elaborate advertising, of aiding immigration, of ex- 
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tremely liberal terms of sale, the Illinois Central has succeeded in sell- 
ing in twenty years nearly two millions of acres of choice land in the 
heart of Illinois, and is to-day offering, by its widespread advertise- 
ments, the remaining 630,000 acres. In other words, the Illinois Cen- 
tral barely succeeded in selling 100,000 acres a year in the very heart 
of the most prosperous State of the Union. If we supposé that the 
present subsidized roads can equal these efforts made 
attacks of 
during its 


most favorable circumstances, and shall wholly escape the 
bankruptcy which periodically visited the Illinois Central 
career, we shall find that it would take about 1,870 additional years 
from now to sell the last of the Government land grants. It is useless 
to formulate a hypothetical result based upon the unquestionably far 
less favorable circumstances under which the present roads will have 
to operate. It is evident that the popular doubts as to the rapid set- 
tlement of the waste lands by means of these land grants are not alto- 
gether unfounded. 

But if the sale of these lands, in spite of the efforts of the com. 
panies, is extremely siow, and promises to extend through centuries, 
and to be accompanied by serious and continued expense, the question 
naturally arises, Why are these colossal corporations incessantly 
clamoring for more? If, in the first place, there is such urgent need for 
these roads, why can they not be built without Government aid? And 
if there is no such urgent need for them, what induces so many men of 
wealth to spend year after year of time, and many thousands of dollars 
in money, in order to obtain these land grants, and build these roads 
that are not wanted? The truth is, that in modern railroad building 
the need of the road is the last consideration that enters the mind of 
the parties engaged in building it. The sole incentive to railroad 
building nowadays is the enormous profits made upon building con- 
tracts, which, by a strange perversion of moral sentiment, have come 
to be looked upon as legitimate and proper. Railroads are built 
exclusively for the profits made in building them, and these profits 
simply consist of the difference between the amount that the road 
really costs to build and the amount that the public can be persuaded 
it is worth and can be induced to invest in its securities. It is evident 
that the profit depends mainly upon the amount of securities the 
public can be induced to buy, and this again depends mainly upon 
the guarantees which the companies can offer for their payment. 
Now, so long as the public continues to entertain the prevailing 
opinion of the present and prospective value of the Government lands, 
so long will they continue to buy bonds secured by mortgages upon 
these lands, and just so long will huge companies try to get the lands 
to mortgage for the purpose. 

The fact is, that the grants of public lands are sought for 
the sole purpose of raising money upon them by mortgage, to be 
employed in the building of roads for which there is no real demand, 
but from the building of which the grantees expect to derive enormous 
profits. How long the public will continue to have faith in the value 
of these lands, when they once begin to understand the extreme diffi- 
culty and delay attending their sale, is a question for private investors 
to consider. The question of interest to the general public is, how 
long they will permit the patrimony of the people of the United States 
to be used as a bait, by means of which the money of the country is 
withdrawn from beneficial industry, and invested in unprofitable 
enterprises from which corrupt individuals derive extravagant gains? 





THE POLITIOAL CRISIS IN ITALY. 

Many people believe that the parliamentary régime, being an 
Ang!o-Saxon specialty, can never in the long run agree with any for- 
eign constitution. The frequent collapses of France, the permanence 
of obnoxious ministers in Prussia, the barrack platforms in Spain, and 
the incorrigible indifference shown by the Italians in the exercise of 
their civic rights, are quoted as proofs of this theory. Political 
writers should have, if nothing better, a stout heart, and should 
accustom themselves to witness political failures without at once 
despairing of human nature. Parliamentary rule means rule of ma- 
jorities. Majorities can be stupid, silly, and even mad, just as min- 
oritics or individuals. Nobody ever pretended that their rule was good 
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or wise; but it is the best and the wisest we can imagine, and we must, 
therefore, adhere to it with the same disregard for consequences with 
which we adhere to the moral principles that gnide our actions in pri- 
vate life. The difficulty lies in the sifting of the chaff in the electoral 
law. But when a parliament has once been made adequately represen- 
tative of all that is worth representing, the constitutional machine must 
be allowed to work for better or for worse. If the results are bad, the 
fault should be sought not in the machine, but in the people who work 
it, and should be corrected accordingly. All that is wanted, not only 
for a republic, but for all parliamentary life, is public spirit, and in 
this some nations are sadly deficient—none probably more so than the 
Italians. The question, then, arises: Can public spirit ever be acquired 
by special training or by experience, so that the applicability of the 
parliamentary régime becomes a mere matter of time ? 

The example of Prussia shows that this is possible, the innate indi- 

vidualism of the German character, which still remains unchecked in 
Southern Germany, having been considerably modified by the compul- 
sory methods of Prussian bureaucracy. The application of these 
methods (the word method is too general a term to imply anything 
like undiscriminating imitation) would probably constitute the best 
preparatory training for all those people who, by natural disposition, 
seem least fit for the task of national co-operation and self-government, 
The Italiis need not be too proud to learn such a lesson from Prussia, 
They have often learnt worse things from foreigners, and, whether they 
admit it or not, they have, notwithstanding the difference of race, far 
more in common with the Germans than with the French. To feel 
the hard hand of discipline and compulsion, and to get used to the 
idea that right and duty are not correlative, but altogether con- 
vertible, terms, would be a blessing to all Italians, They are the spoilt 
children of Fortune, and want nothing so much as a methodical inflic- 
tion of artificial hardships. No nation ever saw its wishes and aspira- 
tions gratified so easily. Italy wanted union and independence, and 
she found fifty thousand Frenchmen ready to die for her. She wanted 
Venetia, and obtained it by two defeats. She wanted Rome, and her 
only obstacle, the French empire, vanishes into thin air. All this 
chapter of Italian history reads like a fairy tale. One knows before- 
hand that some good sprite will be at hand in the hour of need, and 
that, come what may, all will end well. Who would not rejoice 
over all this? The drawback is a purely educational one. It 
has nothing to do with these most welcome facts and events 
themselves, but with the dangers of the masterly inactivity of 
those who were chiefly interested in them. The political career of 
Italy is only now beginning. “L’Italia & fatta,” said the King, in 
1866; but he said this four years too soon. It is only now that Italy's 
struggle for existence can be considered as terminated, and that her in- 
dependent existence as a political unit may be said to have begun in 
good earnest. A revision of the political machine at such a moment 
would not be inopportune. 

But even before we have time to look at it, we hear of two inci- 
dents which, in these Titanic times, can attract but little notice, but 
which are, nevertheless, full of meaning. One is the withdrawal from 
public life of the two most conspicuous political leaders of Tuscany ; 
the other is the vast number of abortive contests that have occurred 
during the recent elections, owing, in most cases, to the presence of an 
Tnsufficient number of voters. The papers are wrong in calling this 
“abstention,” since the term “ abstention” implies intentional non-in- 
terference either from tactical motives or from indecision, while the 
“absenteeism” of Italian voters is generally due to sheer indifference 
and laziness. That the Romans showed great zeal on the occasion of 
their provincial plébiscite must be ascribed to the natural charm of 
novelty. When that wears off, the Italians feel inclined to leave the 
whole management of public (and, unfortunately, even of municipal) 
affairs to the professiona! politicians. They never tire of reading their 
favorite newspaper, and generally take side with cither party. But 
that can be done in an arm-chair or in the café; and if the ballot-box 
were brought to him thither on election day, the Italian eitizen would 
have no obje@tion whatever to drop in his vote. In ordinary times one 
might get reconciled to such anomalies. But to see a quick-witted and 
spirited people like the Italians indulge in such bodily laziness (for it 
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is nothing else) at one of the most solemn moments of their national 
existence, is a sad and ominous sight. 

If, then, the Italian state, through the unwarrantable apathy of its 
citizens, is doomed to become an oligarchy, it would seem desirable, at 
least, that the oligarchs should be aristocrats in the widest sense of the 
word, and that the circle to which the rotation of legislative and execu- 
tive power is restricted should be formed by those who are most con- 
spicuous for experience, intelligence, and integrity. Ricasoli and 
Peruzzi have belonged to this circle ever since 1859. They have been 
its ornaments. Why should these men who have health and wealth and 
leisure to spare retire into private life just now? And why should they 
do so on the plea that, Rome having been annexed to Italy, they can 
find no further scope for their political activity? It would be far more 
proper to pleadsthe reverse of this, and to say that, the catastrophic and 
cataclysmal period of Italian history being now over, the rulers of Italy 
stand no longer in need of Piedmontese generalship and Cavourian 
statecraft, but want precisely what they have not wanted hitherto, and 
what they have often harshly repudiated—the exquisite tact and deli- 
cate touch of Tuscan counsellors. It is said that Ricasoli was once 
snubbed by the King, who, being used to the rough-and-ready ways 
of his subalpine comrades, could not endure the cockneyfied stateliness 
of his Tuscan premier. It is also said that the complete separation of 
church and state was and is Ricasoli’s political hobby; that his greatest 
failure was his Church Bill of 1864, and that the annexation of Rome, 
with a live Pope in it, has rendered his sacrilegious schemes even more 
impracticable than they were in 1864. The King, in Tact, can hardly 
be expected to go to Rome with such a bill in his portfolio. Even his 
shilly-shallying with the Jesuit school of the Collegio Romano has 
failed to ingratiate him, and the gates of Rome may prove to him reaily 
gates of hell, although to the ordinary Italian mind the word * scomu- 
nicato”’ (excommunicated) conveys a ludicrous rather than an ecclesi- 
astical meaning. 

All this is plausible enough, and ordinary men might be excused 
for sulking a little, or even for despairing altogether, after such disap- 
pointments. But noblesse oblige, and a man like Ricasoli should rise 
above such considerations. He ought to know that, just now, Italy 
can ill afford to spare a man like him, even though till now she may 
have been better off without him. On this point, however, the “Iron 
Baron,” as the Italians call the Puritan statesman, has shown himself 
quite unworthy of his splendid nickname. 

On the whole, the Italians are not what is called “robust” politi- 
cians, They are far too sensitive and touchy for the rough work of 
party warfare, And those among them who were no longer young 
when the new era of constitutional liberty began in their country, have 
entered the parliamentary arena with such antiquated notions of pro- 
priety that honest debating must have been painful even to their ad_ 
versaries. It is needless to say that these men of stately manners, who 
have grown up in the habit of considering courtesy the first of 
duties, never pass through a rough ordeal like that of an Ameriean or 
English election. To be cross-examined, abused, ridiculed, hooted, and 
pelted by a mob of voters would be considered by any Italian politi- 
cian too high a price for the honors of a seat in Parliament. The Pied- 
montese were the first to be inured to the hardships of parliamentary 
campaigning, but have never got rid of their innate fastidiousness. 
and least of all would the Tuscans ever submit to the opprobrium of 
a political canvass, which they would fain banish altogether from the 
school of politics, as being foreign to its aims and prejudicial to its 
moral character. The consequence is that Italian canvassing, election- 


eering, and polling are now, and bid fair long to remain, most orderly, | 


tame, and peaceful proceedings, involving no bodily risk and no mental 
anxiety to the interested parties beyond that of getting them up at all. 
Many candidates do not even address their electors, but publish their 
programme in the local paper, or write a discourse to be read by proxy, 





| with no very agreeable look, 
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can hardly give scope to bribery or to intimidation; and in being 
based on a man’s general reputation rather than on special issues or 
* planks,” secure a greater independence to the deputy elect than he 
would enjoy where representation is as here a kind of special delegation. 
From a moral point of view, this isan important difference. The Italian 
deputy, being less fettered by promises, has no inducement to break 
that is to say, loyal to 
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or to evade any, and he can remain consistent 
himself without becoming disloyal to his constituents. 
system works better is a different question, which may have to be nega- 
tived when Italian platforms become more complicated, and the wishes 
and wants of the people more highly developed. 


FRENCH HOPES AFTER FRENCH SUCOESSES.* 
NEAR Tours, Nov. 24, 1870. 

COMMUNICATION is not easy now, and the news of to-day, if at all de. 

layed, becomes as it were the news of a year old. 

est attaches to the great outlines, which do not deceive, but are ever going 


The really great inter- 


on, marking out the great historic and moral lesson, When I wrote to you 
last—towards the middle of last month—I told you what was then already 
beginning to be the aspect of the situation, and what has gone on contirming 
itself every day. I told your readers then that the virtue of the republi- 
can idea had already asserted itself, that the “standing army ” policy 
was shattered for ever, and that it was now peoples and not cabinets or 
governments that would shape out the destinies of Europe, following in 
France's wake. This has proved more thoroughly true in the space of a 
few weeks than one could have ventured to suppose. 

When I wrote, Metz had not yet fallen, and the identity of baseness 
existing between Louis Napoleon and every ene of his military crew lad 
not yet been completed. Vulgar-minded persons proclaimed their vague 
hopes of Bazaine’s army, of the last and, as they said, “best soldiers of 
All that was overthrown at the end of October, and France may 
Bazaine’s soldiers were amongst her worst instead of 


France.” 
say “ Thank God !” 
her best, and that for the reason that instead of being “ France's” 
they were the hired butchers and bullies of the adventurer of the coup 
@état, to whom France was simply a prey. A word I heard spoken 
in the streets of Tours but a few days ago serves to show what the 
feeling of Frenchmen tlemselves is upon the attitude 
As some of the young troops of the Army of the Loire 
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present of 
the nation. 
were escorting into the town their German prisoners, a very we'll. 
known Englishman, who has lived in Touraine for ten years, uttered an 
I could 
never have believed if I had not seen. it—and I don’t understand it now " 
“T dare say not,” remarked a middleaged Frenchman at bis elbow, 


emphatic expression of surprise, and ended by saving, “ Well, 


“for your country is still full of backward 


notions. But I will tell you who can understand it all betier—your Ameri- 


| ean cousins, as I believe you call them.” 


This speech I heard (and saw) made,and I assure you it conveyed to my 


mind a strong impression of truth. The present notional rising of France 


| is what I would fain style an American rather than a European fact 


or remain altogether silent and passive, relying on their political repu- | 


tation. 
canvassing. 

American and English politicians may smile at this extraordinary 
tameness. But there is no harm in it. On the contrary, it will be seen 
that Italian candidatures, in being shrinking rather than competing, 


And this last proves very often more successful than active | 


France resembles more and more what your own North was after Bull 
Run. She has set her back to the wall, and, with clinched teeth and iron 
will, is resolved to do, and ready to die. 
who know how to obey, and learn quickly how to fight; but no trace is 
there of the swashbuckler or the lisping carpet-knight. TJhcse men are 
swept from the surface of the land, and are clustering round the 
adventurer, who, his game once played out, finds himself at his ease, 
‘in the keeping of his “good brother” 


Every day brings in citizens 


and “ comfortable and sincere 
friend, King William of Prussia. It was from the hour when Metz was 
betrayed by Bazaine that the French nation struggled to its feet. It was, 
indeed, for France what Bull Run was for you—the sign that there must 
be no further trifling, but that the death-grapple must be carried out in 
grim earnest. 

I have at this moment lying before me the letter of a young wounded 
Mobile, written to his father the day after the battle of Coulmiers. In it is 
this passage : “1 had often asked myself what was the meaning of being 
brave, and I confess I was full of terror lest I should not be up to the 
mark. I prayed God and went forward. We did our best; and when 1 
was taken up to be brought on here, I only know we were standing where 
the Prussians had stood a few hours before. I have been complimented 








are already falsified by 


* This letter has been delaved, and some of its previsions alre 
alent in society in 


events. but it is interesting as an expression of the feeling pre 
which the writer lives.--Ep, Nation 
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by the colonel, yet, to say the truth, I hardly know for what. I felt all 
the time as though I were hammering away at that traitor Bazaine's 
lead, and I seemed, in the din, only to hear on all sides, ‘ Vengeons 
Metz!’ I am said to have behaved well, for which thank God! but war 
is a horrible thing, and the peoples ought to be spared from ever making 
it.” 

There are two sentiments expressed in the above letter (written by, I 
assure you, a very simple-minded young fellow, destined to be a civil en- 
gineer)—two sentiments which meet me now in France at every turn: one, 
a purely French sentiment of the passing hour; the other, a French senti- 
ment for, I fondly hope, alltime. The first isthe sudden and strong rebound 
after the Metz treachery, and really does seem to mark a general and na- 
tional and fierce protestation against the completion of the ruin which 
that infamous transaction was supposed to induce inevitably ; the second 
is a moral conviction of the horror and unrighteousness of all war. This 
latter feeling seems to me to be spreading into a universal creed, and to 
arise from the very steam of the battle-fields and out of the very excesses 
of war itself. Every day the war endures I mark this feeling growing 
stronger, and (let me say it to the honor of Frenchmen) the more successful 
are the several actions on the part of the citizen-soldiers, the more openly it 
appears to me that they express their disgust and loathing for the fact of war. 
!t is a thing of hourly occurrence now to hear young Frenchmen, lavish 
of their lives in their country’s cause, say: “ This must be the last war. 
It is not only monstrous, but absurd, that reasonable beings, educated, 
civilized men, should agree to destroy each other, and to devote the best 
efforts of their intelligence to discovering the best means of mangling the 
human frame.” You may depend upon it, that whatever circumstance 
brings this war to a conclusion, there will be a clamor throughout France 
when it is concluded for a universal disarmament, and for an alteration in 
the public law of the world which shall substitute arbitration for the an- 
tiquated and savage appeal to arms. 

Your readers will probably be anxious to hear on what grounds the 
French public in and out of Paris rests its now all but universal hopeful- 
ness. Upon three points: First, upon the fact that, since the fall of the 
Empire and the offer of an honorable peace to Prussia, France has un- 
questionably right upon her side ; second, that every day that passes makes 
the nation more determined, and that, little by little, the entire population 
j3 rising up in arms—armed nations being forces against which no 
mere army could ever, in the long run, resist ; third, that every day causes 
more discouragement to the Germans, for the plain and simple reason that, 
Germany having gained all that she ever wished or cared for, it is not 
only wrong but foolish to persist in wholesale carnage when there is, in 
reality, no object whatever to be gained. It is perfectly true that the in- 
stant Louis Napoleon bad delivered himself over to the King of Prussia, and 
that his despotic empire lay crumbling away in the dust, there no longer 
existed any reason to justify the continuance of the war, nor any object 
that could be attained by continuing it. 

The relative positions of the two belligerents were these: Germany had 
for centuries been striving for something which France mainly forbade her 
to achieve * was “ German unity ’—the right to be and 
to develop lierselfin a purely German sense. For thisGermany really yearn- 
ed, and no lapse of timestilled her longings. She regretted that the awards 

‘of kings and princes in 1815 did not give this unity to the Germans, and 
her leading statesmen said unto their death that a great mistake had been 
committed. In 1880, the youth of Germany turned hopefully to la jeune 
France, and actually expected her to help them to their so.craved-for unity. 
The youth of Germany never forgot that Orleanist France—adopting the 
narrowest of Bourbonist foreign-policy traditions—not only refused to 
stand by her own so-called “ liberalism ” cis-d-vis to other countries, but 
ignored with contempt the onward aspirations of other nations for the sake 
of selfishly obtaining tolerance for her new dynasty. To Louis Philippe 
remounts the modern hatred of Germany for France. It is since his reign 
that the more ardent spirits among liberal Germans have learnt to say, 
“No matter what she does, or what political form she takes, she will be 

of no use to any one else!” At the Revolution of ’48, young Germany, side 
by side with France, made her great political movement. Austria and 

Prussia put her down. But still she went on, longing for her unity. Then, 
through fifteen years, there was a lull. Bismarck came, the Duchies were 
snatched from Denmark (made not German but Prussian), the war of ’66 
followed, and, with Germany half made, the craving had become ravenous ; 

but France, in the person of the Empire, opposed ; and then came war—war 
for the one great reagon that the unity thirsted for on the one side was re- 


, 


This “ something 


‘used upon the other. 


At Sedan, Germany had attained her end—the end she really set out 
to gain. She was free to be, to call all her kings and princes into one 
narrow circle, acclaim them or depose them, and announce herself to the 
world as she listed—empire, republic, federation—anything she might 
bappen to choose. Further than this Germany never spontaneously or 
naturally went. All the rest has been invented for her by Count Bis. 
marck. Germany—nay, not even Prussia, had any longing for French 
provinces or populations ; but not being able to bear the name of a repub- 
lic, King William and his chancellor, to avoid peace with so hated a form 
of government, put forth conditions which they knew they would never, 
could never, obtain. They hoped to restore the Empire, and are only now 
beginning to see the fallacy of their hopes. But week after week is dis- 
pelling the illusion in the minds of the German troops, and the mass of 
landwelhrmen, who are citizens and educated men, begin to listen to the 
inward protest of their consciences against this immoral, yseless prolonga- 
tion of the war. 

Alsace and Lorraine will not be given up to Prussia, to constitute a 
perpetual menace against the French. Let alone external complications, 
France will pull through her present difficulties, and the nation will 
avenge the crimes of Cesarism, and ask afterwards for “peace among all 
men. 
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Correspondence. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY. 
To THE EDITOR pF THE NATION: 

Sm: France and Germany will be discussed long after the armed 
struggle shall have ceased; what wonder, then, that they continue to 
form the topic of discussion now when the war is still going on, and when, 
in America, public sympathy, as it is called, seems suddenly to have taken 
a turn diverging toward France, probably because that country calls itself 
now a republic, possibly for other reasons. Grave things, however, ought 
to be discussed with earnest truthfulness, and not according to little sen- 
timentalities, which are like mere ripples on a lake. The Premier of 
England says that Germany now plays the part which France performed 
at the beginning of the war. Why, cannot easily be seen ; and there is, 
according to my opinion, no more substance in this utterance of the dis- 
tinguished statesman than there was in his saying that Mr. Jefferson 
Davis had created a new nation. My friend, Senator Sumner, calls tlic 
tremendous war between these two great nations a duel. He cannot mean 
to stigmatize this contest, which is in history rather what great upheav- 
ings are in nature, as flippant, or an exposure of limb and life for mere 
cobweb honor; nor can we allow those to be in the right who ascribe the 
whole dire conflict to Count Bismarck—the cause of the war and the diffi- 
culty in making peace. It is especially Frenchmen, and some of the best 
and most liberal among them, who take this old-fashioned way of viewing 
things. They remind us of the former Catholic writers, who used to insist 
upon it that there would never have been such a thing as a Reformation 
had not a certain Augustine monk, called Martin Luther, fallen in love 
with a certain Cistercian nun, Catharine de Bora, and had they not, bent 
on marrying, rebelliously declared themselves against the Pope. 

Of one thing the world ought to be convinced, that, no matter, right 
or wrong, it is Germany, united to a man, that pursues this war—Ger- 
many, closely united like a phalanx of old, which presses on for the pos- 
session of Alsace and Lorraine. Prussia, Bavaria ; new provinces of Prus- 
sia, such as Hanover and Nassau, and old provinces like Pomerania: 
provinces that once belonged to France, like those in which are Treves, 
Cologne, and Saarbriick, and Rhenish Bavaria; Saxony, the old ally of 
Napoleon I.; and Hesse and Baden, the old members of the Confederation 
of the Rhine under the protectorate of the same Emperor—all, without 
exception, say we must now have them—not Bismarck, able as he is, he is 
not Germany ; and if there be wrong in it, every German must take the 
blame, and is quite willing to do so. 

But is there any wrong in insisting on the conquest, if it be preferred 
to call it so, of Alsace and Lorraine, or part of them? In replying to this 
question, I beg those who wish to arrive at a just conclusion—and I 
desire to have to do with none other—to divest themselves, as much as it 
may be in their power, of all the insinuation of figurative speech, or seduc- 
tion of names and sounds of flickering sympathies, and the almost irre- 
sistible strength of mere association of ideas and feelings. Let us, for 
once, look truth straight in the face, however novel or unexpected some 
' of her sharp features may appear. 
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The Germar argument is this: Ever since the fusion of the French 
people into a nation, France has considered the disunion and weakening 
of Germany as her greatest problem. Cardinal Mazarin instructed the 
French ministers at Miinster to insist upon having the small princes of 
Germany declared sovereign, in order to weaken Austria and Germany in 
general, in the Peace of Westphalia, then preparing. Ever after France 
has preyed upon Germany. Lorraine and Alsace were torn from her by 
criminal violence and iniquitous adroitness, and Germany, under the most 
ruinous and incoherent government, disgracefully allowed France to keep 
the provinces and principalities wrested from her. Even in 1814, and 
again in 1815, France remained undisturbed as to them; but it was be- 
cause Russia and England sided with France that Germany was then to be 
kept down by every one and to remain in herragged state. France, how- 
ever, was not satisfied even then. The absurd theory of a river, the 
Rhine, being the “natural frontier,’ was reasserted, and with grosser 
arrogance even than under Louis XIV. Stiil, Germany, having changed 
her government, kept quiet. At last, French conceit knew no bounds, and 
defiantly challenged Germany to meet her in battle. Germany did meet 
her; is victorious; Jays bare the demoralized state of France, and, in 
order to protect herself, insists upon taking back Alsace and Lorraine or 
part of the latter, so that the preying and “natural frontier” theory and 
“strategic reasons” may have an ead and Europe may enjoy peace. This 
is the whole argument, and neither jurist nor lawyer, statesman, soldier, 
philanthropist, nor religionist, can have aught to say against it, when an 
injured and patient party, challenged and worried by the wrong-doer into 
consent, subdues the wrong-doer and takes back the robbed property, 
however long he may have put up with his loss. 

The French argument is, on the contrary, We cannot give up territory 
once declared to belong to France, for it would go against our honor. 
The Germans reply, The question is not about honor, but-about right 
and our safety ; nor can we see how honor, if that is to enter as an element 
of peace, is injured more by the loss of territory than by the loss of a 
whole series of battles, or by the infliction of a heavy war contribution, or 
the loss of a number of war-ships. 

But say the French—and I do not give here my invention, but publicly 
and privately avowed and reiterated argument, repeated by high and low 
—Depend upon it that, if you take territory from us, this alone will be 
a cause for renewed war within a few years; and they say further, The 
loss of these prerious provinces will extinguish France (Ceraser la France 
is the expression in the letters I have received), and if you do so you 
extinguish the civilization of Europe for long eras, for France has been 
the leader of civilization for centuries ; or as others say, You will reduce 
France to a second-rate power, and—the reader will easily supply what 
French vanity here adds. We have heard it often enough. 

The answer the Germans give to these objections is simple, and, I 
think, as strong as simple. What shall we do? they say. When we left 
you in profound peace, you attacked us to get to “the natural frontier ;” 
and now, when we intend to take a portion of the rind of present France, 
you say that this alone will be a cause of war. What isto be done? We 
must have war in either case. As to the extinction of France by depriving 
her of a slice of territory, this argument does not harmonize with the pre- 
ceding one. France will continue—at least, we must hope so—to contribute 
her share to the admirable Cis-Caucasian civilization—our united wealth. 
More she has never done, and more no nation of our great family ought 
todo. If France, like the other prominent nations, has been the leader in 
some branches—I cannot clearly see in which—she has also often been the 
leader of European demoralization. Let France, called upon at the time, 
as much as any other nation, to enter frankly the great path of the Reforma- 
tion, but cruelly trampling out every germ of it by degradation, exile, or 
death—let France become modest. France, so she states cfficially, has 
some thirty-eight to forty millions of inhabitants; how can her diminu- 
tion by a million or so reduce her to a second rate power? 

Mountains may be “natural frontiers;” rivers are only marked lines 
onthe map. Ifthe French are bent ona natural frontier, try the Vosges, 
and substitute the Moselle forthe Rhine. Rivers played a great part in 
that unfortunate period of constant division of lands among the sons of 
rulers, not because natural frontiers, but because the best means of desig- 
nation. The whele idea is merely vamped again in recent times. In the 
year 1844, I was walking with Alexis de Tocqueville in the garden of the 
Tuileries, when I asked him: “Is there any idea of France stretching to 
the Rhine left in the French?” He promptly and emphatically answered : 
“None whatever; there is but one enthusiastic idea, which extends all 
over France and to each Frenchman, tha: is, absolute political unity. 


| That is the reason why the French dislike the United States so much. 
The French hate confederacies. As to the Rhine, no one thinks of it, be 
assured on that score.” 
mits,and I remember that De Tocqueville became slightly aroused when I 


I repeat his words as literally as my memory per- 


did not accept his view of the non-existence of the Rhine fever as quickly 
as he thought I ought to do. 

Let it be added that one of the French arguments is that the inhabi 
tants of the departments in question do not wish the annexation; you are 
tyrants if you tear them from France against their will. This is a 
strange argument in the mouths of the French, especially concerning 
these very territories. I have spoken, however, at some length on the 
admissibility of a plébiscite in the case of Alsace and Lorraine; but | 
may add this significant fact, that the inhabitants of the Rhenish pro- 
vinces of Prussia, who, in 1815, descended, as they thought, very relue- 
tantly from the high position of being subjects of a great empire to the 
status of a mere Prussian, are now among the most patriotic Germans, 
needle-gun in hand, and that, as Wagener recently has shown by official 
census, the population and prosperity of these provinces have vastly in 
creased within the last twenty years, while the population and wealth in 
Alsace and Lorraine have much decreased. 

It is remarkable that not a man out of Germany raised his voice when 
the natural frontier theory was broached anew, or when Napoleon II! 
haughtily proclaimed, “ When France is content, Europe is at peace,” 
and now so many, voices are heard against German love of conquest! 
The peace people and universal congressmen or women ought to be 
simply reminded of President Lincoln's remark concerning the difficulty 
of sirapping horses in the middle of a stream. 

The great war will bring good fruits; the mora! equilibrium will be 
adjusted, and one nation will no longer presume upon the others. War is 
not the greatest evil, and all the fruits of peace are not free from poison. 

I hate no one ; surely not the French, among whom I have some of my 
most cherished friends. I have fought against the French, and, therefore, 
feel somewhat as a comrade towards them, as is customary among brave 
men; but personal feelings or fanciful sentimentalities do not settle the 
question which remains about right, truth, and independence, freedom 
from domineering, vanity of restless neighbors, and self-collected, undis- 
turbed development of each great nationalized group, so that it may per- 
form its assigned part in the commonwealth of nations and the progress 
of our civilization. Germany will be united, and must be so; and fo ‘be 
firmly united she must sufficiently strengthen herself against her neigh 
bor, who has so long played the mischief-maker of Europe. Germany 
must fortify herself toward the west, and the western slope of the Vosges 
will be the glacis of this redoubt. On this line it will be fought out. This 
is no new idea. I am here, because from early youth I ardently adhered 
to it, and was sent into exile for my ardor for German unity and liberty. 

Francis LIEDER. 


COLLEGE STATISTICS, 


To THE EpITor OF THE NATION: 

Sin: In your recent notice of a little pamphlet of mine, printed a year 
ago, on the statistics of collegiate education in this country, you observe 
that I have, prima facie, made out a case—namely, in establishing the fact 
that “the colleges are losing ground when brought into comparison with 
the increase of population,” but that “this increase is mainly due to the 
immigration of foreigners, whose language or condition, or both, prevent 


learning ;” and inferentially, therefore, that my case, when looked into, is 
no case at all, 

Since the pamphlet noticed by you was printed, I have prosecuted the 
statistical enquiry there commenced much more extensively, and have 
shown, I think, conclusively that the influx of foreign population into our 





States does not in any manner affect the truth of the conclusions I have 
drawn. The results of a very laborious investigation of this educational 


question in all its phases were embodied in a report presented by me to 
the Trustees of Columbia College, in June last, of which I had the honor, 
at the time, to forward to you a copy, and of which a second copy accom- 
panies this communication. In respect to the foreign question, I beg leave 
to call your attention especially to the statements embraced in the pages 
from 45 to 48 inclusive. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 


F. A. P. BARNARD. 
Cotumpra Cotieer, N. Y., Dec. 10, 1870. 
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that it is not immigration which has diminished the ratio of college 
students to the total population of all, or of any one, of the New Eng- 
iand States. They point, too, to what is undoubtedly a principal rea- 
son why the American people have, since 1839, steadily lost interest in 
the support of the colleges—the enormous impulsion given, at that 
period, to material progress by the application of steam in locomotion 
and manufactures, the development of modern chemistry, and the other 
discoveries which have caused so marked a contrast between the last 
thirty years and the previous thirty. Not only, however, did these 
open new and countless avenues to wealth and distinction, but the im- 
migration which they stimulated, by opening up our Western territory, 
immeasurably heightened the temptations to forsake learning for money- 
getting. In the decade which ended with 1839, this immigration in- 
creased by more than three hundred per cent., and as, on the one 
hand, it made it easy for the native American to get rich, so, if he be- 
longed to the Democratic party, it made it easy for him to get office, 
without the expense of a college training. In this view, immigration 
still forms an important factor of the problem, though not as we were 
at first disposed to use it.—Ep,. Nation. ] 


OOMBINATION AGAINST RAILROAD CORPORATIONS, 
To THe Eprtor or THe Nation: 

Sir: The means of restraining our growing railroad mononolies has 
received some attention in your columns. I think it will be of little use to 
simply pass new laws unless, at the same time, some system of properly 
enforcing them is attempted. At present these corporations violate law 
because they know that very few persons can afford to apply to court for 
redress against a corporation. It is a very expensive experience in logic 
to prove that a corporation has violated law. I would suggest as one 
remedy the formation of local protective associations by the regular pas- 
sengers and shippers over a certain railroad, excluding from membership 
those who are in any way interested in the government of the road. I do 
not think very high annual dues would be necessary to provide funds to 
carry up suits, as the mere fact of the existence of such an association 
would restrain them. Before Mr. Bergh formed the “S. P. C. A.,” who- 
ever interfered with a brutal man ran the risk of broken bones. Now the 
feeblest man can with a word restrain the stoutest carter, because he is 
known to have power behind him to enforce his commands. 

It would be the business of the executive committee to pass on com- 
plaints from members, and, if the case warrant it, to enter suit. By confin- 
ing redress to members, all would in a measure be compelled to join, there- 
by making light annual dues. When new laws were wanted, a conference 
by delegates from the local organizations would make the movement 
general. 

I propose this movement not for the sake of prosecuting corporations 
simply because they are corporations whose officers, by judicious manage- 
ment, have made their investments pay, but that our laws when passed 
may be enforced. If the law itself is bad, have it repealed. 8. 

PuiLaDetrata, Dec. 16, 1870. 











LITERARY. 

A NEW work, entitled “The Genesis of Species,” by Mr. St. George 
Mivart, is announced as nearly ready by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. While 
treating of the same subject as the works of Darwin and Wallace, it will 
be written from an entirely different point of view. The book will con. 
tain numerous illustrations. A very unexpected announcement is that 
of the retirement from the firm of Fields, Osgood & Co. of the senior 
partner, Mr. James T. Fields. He will, it is said, still retain his con- 
nection with the Atlantic, and the style of the new firm will be James R. 
Osgood & Co. 

—It may not be apparent at a glance why even the latitude of these 
‘“ Notes” should embrace the late proceedings of a convention in this city 
to organize the American Association for the Cure of Inebriates. A 
proper reason will be found in the statistics of two of the asylums repre- 
sented on that occasion. The Washingtonian Home, Chicago, has been 
seven years in operation, and has had 696 inmates, of whom only 173 were 
furnished by mechanical trades and callings, the remainder including 19 
lawyers, 11 druggists, 10 physicians, 7 clergymen, 6 editors, 5 actors, 3 








school-teachers, 1 judge, 1 publisher, and 1 professor of music. Supposing 
the iatter to have their due proportion of the fifty per cent. who are reclaim- 
ed, it is obvious how much the intellect of the country is indebted to this 
beneficent institution. An asylum at Flatbush, which had 217 patients 
last year, and this year has had 547, shows a similar proportion of literary 
and professional men ; and as this class is generally most able to bear the 
expense of treatment, we presume that all the other asylums, both Siate 
and private, are chiefly engaged in restoring to society those whom, on 
account of their education and capacity for public usefulness, it could least 
afford to lose. More complete statistics—and the convention insisted 
upon these—would go far to attract to inebriate asylums the attention and 
support which they richly deserve, and to cause their inmates to be looked 
upon as truly the victims of disease, which they are, and therefore entitled 
to the sympathy and encouragement of the community. Meantime, the 
definition of what constitutes an “ inebriate,” by an able and distinguished 
patient of the Binghamton Asylum, may be thoughtfully pondered by 
those whom it concerns: 

“ There are persons whose original physical constitution and tempera- 
ment are such that alcohol, once used, becomes to them a necessity ; the 
brain and nerves, by virtue of some primary tendency, welcome the in- 
truding force, and require the repeated stimulant, until at last they de- 
mand it with a vehemence which admits of no denial. The alcoholic 
habit is thus fixed, and the whole system must be nerved up each day by 
increased doses of poison, before either the mind or the body can perform 
its usual functions. Such persons are inebriates, and are none the less so 
because the use of alcohol may never be pushed by them so far as to pro- 
duce complete intoxication.” 

—In many ways, the election of a School-Board in London on the last 
Tuesday in November was one of the most remarkable events of the day. 
First of all, the system established by it is a reform measure of so radical 
a nature that, even if it prove but partially successful, its effects can be 
little short of revolutionary—not only for London but for the entire king- 
dom—for it does what is only exceptionally done in this country, when, 
besides taxing the public for common schools, it compels parents to send 
their children to them. In the next place, the voting was a political 
experiment of great interest, inasmuch as it was by ballot, and cumn- 
lative, and was the widest application of household suffrage, includ- 
ing the votes of women. The ballot was so much of a novelty that some 
of the judges of election “lost their presence of mind,” and the informa- 
tion of the police was insufficient to give directions where to go for and 
where to deposit the ballot, while “in many places the ballot-boxes were 
of an ugly and clumsy form, and it was difficult to get the papers in.” 
But of the general character of the polling the Daily News says: “ There 
was but one feeling all over London yesterday, and that was the conviction 
that in this election the ballot had prevented excitement, stopped intimida- 
tion, rendered bribery useless, thrown the shield of a most effectual pro- 
tection over the voter, and proved the easiest, simplest, quietest method 
ever devised for taking the votes of alarge population.” The independence 
of the voters was shown in the fact that the candidates recommended by 
parochial committees or associations were quite extensively disregarded in 
favor of candidates who ran alone ; and in the still more striking fact that 
of leading workingmen, or friends of the workingmen, almost none was 
returned by the class with which he was identified, and which was very 
numerous at the polls. And still the most remarkable feature of the elec- 
tion is the return of Miss Elizabeth Garrett by 47,858 votes, or an excess 
over her nearest competitor of at least 20,000, most of her supporters 
giving her their whole fifteen votes—‘ plumping,” as it is called 
in England—thus securing her, by etiquette, the position of Chair- 
man of the Board. Professor Huxley came second in rank, the 
Vicar of St. Pancras third, a Baptist clergyman fourth, Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon fifth, next a Roman Catholic, and finally a Presbyterian—this 
theological diversity showing how largely the question of religion, or cer- 
tainly denominational feeling, determined the preferences of the voters. 
As Miss Garrett led Marylebone, so Miss Emily Davies, well-known as a 
writer on woman’s work and duties, led Greenwich ; and Mrs. William 
Grey came near being returned from Chelsea. The last thing worth not- 
ing is that for the first time the metropolis acted as a unit; and it should 
be a good omen that this unity was brought about in promoting education 
—the best bond society has yet devised for itself. 

—An interesting writer in Blackwood's has recently been furnishing 
his fellow-Scots with some reading which, it may be presumed, will give 
them some considerable pleasure. Its perfervid patriotism, its character- 
istic pragmaticalness and Scotch conceit, and its crabbed self-assertion 
ought to make it well pleasing to Aberdeen and Edinburgh. Other people 
than Scotchmen will be amused by these qualities of it, and furthermore 
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will like it for certain pieces of etymological learning which it contains. 
“ Lost Preterites ” was the heading of a former article, of which we said 
something at the time of its appearance; “ Poetry and Humor of the 
Scottish Language” is the title of the essay now before us, which is the 


first of a series. “The Scottish Language?” it begins. ‘“ Yes, most de- | 


cidedly a language! and no more a branch dialect or corruption of Eng- 
lish than Dutch is of Danish ;’ andthe writer goes on and makes out some- 
thing like a case ; or rather he would do so if all the rest of the world 
were not in a conspiracy against the Northern Athens, and did not decline 
to look at the Anglo-Saxon and Scoto-Saxon of five hundred years ago, 
and prefer to consider the living modern English as the Attic speech to 
which are to be referred all the modes of expression of all the various 
communities which do most of their speaking and writing in English. 
The English language, says he, so far as it remains Anglo-Saxon, is de- 
rived from the Low German, and with this it mixes the Scandinavian and 
the Icelandic ; while the Scottish language, “so far as it remains Scoto- 
Saxon’’—a most pregnant clause—is indebted more immediately to the 
Flemish, Dutch, and Danish. How far the Scotch of today “ remains 
Scoto-Saxon ” is a question which it would be a little dangerous to ask this 
essayist, if we may judge by the explosive character of his writing when 
he considers the case of those “ snobs” and “superfine ” people who have 
forsaken the ways of their fathers, and take a shameless pride in their 
affected South-British mode of expressing themselves. Time was, he 
says, when judges on the bench delivered their judgments in good 
broad Scotch; when advocates pleaded in the same homely and plastic 
tongue ; when titled belles, celebrated for wit and beauty, made their 
brilliant repartees in their sweet native Doric; when ministers of the 
Gospel found their way to the hearts of their hearers by means of their 
honest vernacular speech. But all this is changed, and not only lawyers, 
clergymen, and titled ladies, but even many of the middle classes, can now 
be found who are proud of a “ crass, besotted ignorance” of a language 
rich in song and romance, in humor, wit, and learning. For song, indeed, 
says our author, the Scottish is the only tongue. Hear a South Briton 
singing of “a pretty little girl,” and then turn and listen to a Scot sing- 
ing of his “ bonnie wee lassie”! The Scot employs a language which, 
with its beautiful terminational diminutives and its copiousness of vowel 
sounds, is almost as deliciously soft and melodious as the Italian ; while the 
Englishman is condemned to use a harsh, sibilant tongue. In fact, so de- 
ficient is the English in euphony that, if we except Durfey and Dibdin, no 
Englishman has ever made himself famous as a song-writer: and even 
such Scotchmen and Irishmen as have written songs in English—Camp. 
bell and Movre, for example—have produced poems, to be sure, but poems 
that are very poorly adapted to musical purposes. By the way, one is 
almost afraid to think of what would happen if some ill-advised persons 
were to point out to an assemblage of Scotchmen such as our essayist, the 
exact bearing which this admitted excellence of Scotch song-making 
would have in a discussion of the proposition “that the Scotch are inca- 
pable of pursuing the higher walks of poetry.” By the time he had 
shown that there goes more to the making of the best poetry than natur- 
alness and vividness of expression, or warmth of sentiment, or quickness 
of sympathy—particularly of sympathy with one’s own feelings—or the 
slyness or breadth of humor—humor generally deficient in the half- 
affectionateness of humor in its best development, often suggesting coarse- 
ness of spiritual fibre, and not seldom bordering on moral coarseness—by 
the time the unbeliever had gone thus far, illustrating by examples, and 
long before he had begun the exposition of the office of imagination, 
thought, and passion in the production of the poetry best deserving of 
the name and most enduring, the lecturer would in all probability under- 
go such an assault from the prose incarnate that inhabits north of Tweed, 
as would effectually prevent his ever again attempting to talk of Shake- 
speare, or Sophocles, or Dante, to the people for whom “ Robbie” brewed 
his peck o’ maut or sang of auld lang syne. 

— The principal elements of the Scotch, so far as Scotch is a 
tongue separate from English, our author finds to be four in number, 
namely—words derived from the German, which, though once possessed by 
the South Britons, are now obsolete in England; secondly, words and 
inflections derived from the Dutch, Flemish, and Norse; thirdly, words de- 
rived from the French ; fourthly, words derived from the Gaelic, or Celtic, 
of the Scotch Highlands. Some of each of these classes of words we cite, 
The Gaelic words are mainly words naming features of the landscape, as 
glen, burn, burnis, strath, bog, craig, cairn, corrie, or correi ; but there are 
numerous others which have nothing to do with local designation. Cud- 
dle is one of these, from the Gaelic cadail, which means “sleep ;’ whiskey 
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is another, from the Gaelic wisge, meaning “ water ;" others are croon (to 
hum a tune), from eruvin, “to mourn, to lament ;” tinder, from tcine, “* 
fire ;” grove, from craobh (pr. craor), “a tree;’ fallow, “to lie unculti 
vated,” from falambh (pr. fallar), “empty ;” 
clach, “a stone.” It will be seen that in a good many instances the Scotch 
word is not in any particular sense Scotch, but is accepted and common 
English. Croon, cuddle, bog, grove, tinder, fallow, whiskey, belong to 
“Scotch,” as distinct from English, just as retribution, or candid, or di pi 

cult, or animosity, or fortune, belong to Latin and not to English. Of 
words borrowed from France, with which country Scotland was long so 
closely connected, these following are a few: Fish (to trouble one's self, 
from se ficher ; dour (grim, obdurate, severe), from dur; douce (good. 
tempered, easy-going), from dour ; creel (a basket), from creiile ; aiemrie (a 
cupboard), from armoire ; bonnie (good and beautiful), the diminutive of 
bon ; callant (a spirited youth or lad), from galant ; braw, from brave ; deot, 
(sorrow), from deuil ; haggis, from hachis ; caddie (a young man acting as 
porter), from cadet, the younger born son, whence the slang word of op. 
probrium, cad, now current in England ; spau/, from épaul ; and many 
others, of which we may mention one as having a fixed place in classical 
English fiction: “Gardez l'eau ’—Smollett, if we recollett, spells it gardy 

loo—was adopted as a necessary cry of warning in the days not so 
long gone, when the method of disposing of dirty water in Scotch 
cities was to empty it out at the window into the street below, Of words 
which he supposes to have been brought from the Netherlands into Seot 

land, and thence taken across the Tweed and incorporated into the lan- 
guage, our author makes a list, which is a good deal smaller than his list 
of words brought from France, but whick is neverthelss a great deal 
too large. There is, for instance, smal! need of referring /ithe to the 
Dutch blyde (contented), when we have the Anglo Saxon diithe (gay, mirth- 
ful, cheerful); or of deriving the Scotch lear (learning), from the Duteh 
leer, instead of the Anglo-Saxon Jere ; or ghost from geest, when we have 
the Anglo-Saxon gast ; or breeks from breck, when behind bdrecks is the 
Anglo Saxon drec, and a Celtic word older by far than any literary form 
of either the Dutch or the variations of what is called the Teutonic tongue ; 
or stane from steen, or smack from smaak, or bane from been, when Lowland 
Scotchmen have, in common with Englishmen and Americans, the Anglo- 
Saxon stan, smeccan, and ban. 


clachan, “a village,” from 


—As to the German words in the Scotch of to-day, of course they 
are in very great measure those words of German origin which lie 
at the basis of all varieties of English, wheresoever spoken. Our essay- 
ist is chiefly concerned with such of them as, once common in English, 
are now obsolete everywhere except in Scotland. He specifies none, 
however, but contents himself with asserting that of two thousand 
words which Mr. Thomas Wright felt it necessary to include in the 
glossary to his “ Vision” and “Creed” of Piers Ploughman, “ many are 
still retained in the Scoto-Saxon of the Scotch Lowlands ;” while in the 
glossary to Tyrwhitt’s edition of “Chaucer” there are at least six thousand 
words which an Englishman would need to have explained to him, and 
only about three thousand which a Scotchman would not fully understand 
at first sight. At the end of his essay, having done with the contribu- 
tions to the Scotch language which have been made by the French, the 
Dutch, and the Gaels, the author quotes from the writing of his poetical 
compatriots a series of words which seem to him admirable and worthy of 


| general acceptation. But most of them which are particularly valuable 


have, we should say, already been naturalized in English, and accorded all 
the rights of citizenship. Thus, no English poet would hesitate to use, 
with Wordsworth, the Scottish marrovw for “ mate,” “ loved companion "—- 
“Then said my winsome marrow, 

Whate'er betide, we'll turn aside, 

And see the braes o° Yarrow ''— 
or to use malison, as Lamb, for instance, uses it in his fine poem of the 
gypsy woman and the inhospitable door-step which she cursed ; or to say 
mirk for “ dark"; or raid for “ foray ”’; or slogan for “ war-cry "; or sough 
for the sighing sound of the wind; or rouse (vide Browning, “ Dramatic 
Lyrics”) for the drinking of healths; or spate (vide Browning again, 
“Childe Roland "’) for a stream in freshet ; or the onomatopoetic thud (in 
constant use in this country); or tryst and trysting (vide Macaulay, “ Lara 
Porsena ;’ Byron, “ Parisina’’); or tyke for “a rough dog” ; or weird (at 
least as an adjective, though not perhaps as a noun); or wraith for an “ ap- 
parition ”; or wimpling for “ flowing gently,” “ making gentle eddies ” ; or 
wee for “ small”; or eerie, or eyrie, or canny, or gloaming, or gruesome. It ie 
not Scotland alone in which these words are a part of the spoken or written 
language ; nor wasit by way of Scotland alone that they came into moderp 
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English, though, of course, our debt is large to Scotland for her services 


in helping to preserve and helping to bring again into use words which 
were ai one time driven out of our literature by that barbarous irruption 
into literary English by which the classical Romans more than repaid us 
for those irruptions into their empire which our barbarian ancestors used 
to make, 


HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG.—V.* 


Wut e “ Lilliput Levee” is still fresh, this Christmas brings a similar 
Posies for Children.” It is made up of selections, quite 
largely, from “ Lilliput Levee” itself, from William Blake, various peri- 
odicals, with stray pieces by Mary Howitt, Mrs. Follen, and others, 
besides several signed by initials, which, so far as we know, may be seeing 
the light now for the first time. It is certainly a long time, dating back 
from this book, since “ Original Poems,” by Miss Jane Taylor, were in 
fashion. There is one of hers only incorporated into this series, and it 
reminded us, by pure force of contrast with the pieces around it, of the old 
volume of straightforward littie histories in verse which were offered to 
youth in the beginning of the century. Those were written for children ; 
the “ Posies” are bargely about children, and, in spite of their simplicity 
and sweetness, are utterly uninteresting to the little folks themselves. 
Those were distinctly, not to say heavily, moral; the “ Posies” do not 
moralize, they sentimentalize. It is safe to say that Miss Jane Taylor 
never “ gushed ;” the sense of her position as a teacher of children was too 
strong. ‘There is no apparent perception of anything of the kind in the 
“ Posies.” Anything graceful, or fanciful, or comical, or anecdotal, or 
sentimental about children that has come into the author’s head has been 
put down, and the collector has collected the mixture, and offered the 
whole to the bairns themselves, instead of half of it to their parents, which 
was the only mistake. The other half, however, the children jwill like , 
and the whote, it should be said, in spite of its great miscellaneousness, has 
been collected with always good feeling and generally good taste. 
We should omit the very inconclusive theology of ‘“ The Violet,” and, in 
general, all sentimental religious pieces, unless of a very high order, 
“ Nursery Nonsense” has furnished some good little things, of which here 


volume in “ 


is a single specimen : 
‘A little boy was dreaming, 
Upon his mother’s lap, 
That the pins fell out of all the stars, 
And the stars fell into his cap. 


* So, when his dream was over, 
What should that little boy do? 
Why, he went and looked inside his cap, 
And found it wasn't true.” 

“ Routledge’s Album for Children ” belongs to a species of book which 
we are not often inclined to praise—a book made up to sell. It is a thick, 
handsome volume of one hundred and ninety pictures, taken from all sorts 
of sources, with a page of text opposite each. Where it may be done, the 
rea] story belonging to the picture is told, as in the case of the cuts from 
Robinson Crusoe and Wordsworth’s Lucy Gray; for other pictures, the 
imagination of the compiler furnishes the legend. These little histories, 
however, short as they are, are so suggestive as to be of real assistance to 
the mother perpetually pestered for stories by the little ones unable to 
read. With the half-dozen ideas they contain for a start, even a limited 
aptitude for invention may construct a much longer narrative. The ani_ 
mal pictures give occasion for some pleasant anecdotes and useful scraps 





of natural history. 
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A book for girls. By ‘A Pair of | ; ; 
| are written down just as they were told to that happy quartette of youth- 


ful critics whose entire approval must, one would suppose, have been care- 
| fully and successfully studied. The book contains something like twenty 
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Receipt-books are not always what fancy paints them, but we are mis- 

taken if “ The Happy Nursery” do not prove a valuable assistant to the 
“ Mothers, Governesses, and Nurses” for whom it is intended. It opens 
with some suggestions on the comfortableness and healthfulness of the 
nursery, Which are sensible, though not particularly new to people who 
have given any attention tosuch subjects. Its recommendation in regard to 
temperature, however, will hardly be adopted, although it ought to be re- 
flected on seriously, by American parents. It cautions the parents against 
too low a temperature in the nursery on the mistaken ground of “ hard- 
ening” the children; on the contrary, let them be kept warm—have the 
thermometer, “‘ even in winter time,” at about 60° or 62°. For the rest, the 
book is made up of directions for playing certain indoor games, and other 
directions, accompanied by cuts, for making toys of paper and cardboard. 
It concludes with a few short stories. 
“Max and Maurice’s” tricks are not of a sort that one would havea 
child otf his imitate, and none is so good as the first, though some of the 
later situations are laughable and well depicted, and Mr. Brooks’s version is 
quite in the spirit of the original. Mr. Busch’s designs are of the well. 
known style of the comic Bilderbogen, and are ludicrous enough, though 
frequently coarse ; but he needlessly distorts and vulgarizes the human 
countenance, and some of his exaggerations are positively repulsive—for 
instance, the organist who has been blown up by gunpowder. 

It is a little difficult to characterize the eccentric composition entitled 
the ‘“ Merman and the Figure-head.” It is certainly beyond the range of 
very young people, with its incomprehensible attempt at satire on Matthew 
Arnold and non-resistants, and other irrelevant topics ; and yet the story, 
being neither allegory, nor genuine fairy story, nor anything but a kind of 
smart, haphazard sort of melange, is not at all equal to the demands of an 
olderaudience. The jokes and college slang about the “ pious Auneas ” are 
tolerably feeble, and the point of the whole very indistinct. But the story 
gives the impression of a writer capable of doing something better, with 
an audience kept well in eye, and a strong restraint put on a fancy that is 
overinclined to oddity. 

The style, no less than the external execution, of “The Children’s Cru- 
sade,” showsit to be written for readers of a tender age, and designed to offer 
an amusingly instructive historical picture, and not aserious history. And 
as a kind of semi-historical children’s book, it is very cleverly done, and 
will be found both pleasant and instructive, far above the average merit of 
the great mass of similar productions. Were it designed to be considered 
a real history, we should have to declare it abominable. For all that is 
fact in it and closely connected with the subject is hardly sufficient to fill 
up the tenth part of its pages, while the bulk of the interesting narrative 
is formed of either entirely suppositional or almost entirely extraneous 
matter—the merit of the author consisting in plausibly supposing facts 
and circumstances where his chronicles scarcely offer a hint, and in skil- 
fully interspersing general historical notices and geographical descriptions 
—in all of which he evinces a considerable familiarity with the time and 
the countries he describes. The materials, medieval or modern, from 
which he has drawn the slender basis for this historico-romantic elabora- 
tion, are ample enough to prove that it is not entirely spun out of a myth 
or a monkish invention, but they are but too vaguely referred to in the 
notes. 

Every good child’s Christmas presents this year ought certainly to in- 
clude acopy of Mr. Knatchbull-Hugersen’s “ Puss-Cat Mew Stories,” as 
it is one of the best juveniles of the season, and as such will be sure to give 
pleasure to readers of all ages. It is a long while since we have seen any 
fairy stories so entirely satisfactory as these, so full of a droll, homely im- 
agination, so well in keeping with the real character of the supposed 
characters, and so imbued with a thoroughly pleasing morality while yet 
kept so free from moralizing. The book comes just in time to renderagain 
doubtful a conclusion which the perusal of many juveniles had begun to 
force painfully upon us, to the effect that the art of pleasing children with- 
out more or less seriously displeasing their elders was emphatically a lost 
art. Here and there allusions and incidents occur in the various 
stories which may need explanation to American children, to whom fox. 
hunting, for instance, is an unknown sport, and pollarded trees entirely 
unfamiliar objects, but otherwise there is nothing which the oldest and the 


| youngest of its readers will not find equally entertaining. The stories 


were originally invented for the amusement of the author’s children, and 


stories, long and short, which are accompanied by some pleasant illustra- 
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tions. Which is the best of them we hardly know—whether that which 
gives its name to the collection, or the “Four Pigs,” or “ Kate’s Adven- 
tures,” though we are inclined to think that the choice lies between these 
three. Where all are so good, however, it is hardly worth while to make 
a distinction. 

Another book which fairly deserves the praise of being very well adapt- 
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ed to please the class of readers for whom it was intended is Mr. Ascott R. | 


Hope’s “ My Schoolboy Friends.” Mr. Hope is a schoolmaster who seems 
to have been fitted for his work by nature, and who, by reason of the es- 
sential boyishness of his own character, as displayed in everything that he 
writes, by his inoffensively evident conceit, his fondness for inexpensive 
wit, and his way of lugging in his sentiment by the ears whenever he 
thinks it well to show any, ought to be found a readable author by all 
good-natured people. That his story is quite so good as perhaps it ought 
to be when we remember the freedom with which, in his “ Book about 
Boys,” he criticised other people who presumed to write for or about his 
favorites, or that that “lay dabbler in boys,” the late Mr. Thackeray, has not 
on the whole, surpassed him on his own grounds, we are hardly prepared 
to admit. It should be taken into consideration, however, that Mr. Hope 
disclaims all wish to please other critics than the boys themselves, and 
their verdict will undoubtedly be in his favor. The book is interesting, 
too, as showing how a schoolmaster thinks boys shou!* be amused, and 
how little preaching he thinks it well to administer to em ; and to be 
praised for the way in which grown-upsentiment, unnatural incidents, and 
exaggeratedly good or bad characters are avoided. 

Still another clever and instructive story, which, however, although 
ranked among juveniles, is, on the whole, rather better adapted to the 
class known as “young people” than to children, is the fourth of the 
“Magnet Stories,” by Lynde Palmer. This is an American story, and 
inculcates in a sprightly way, but with plenty of earnestness, the neces 
sity of a steady fight against one’s lower impulses, and of aconstant watch 
upon that unruly member, the tongue. The lesson is a sound one, which 
can hardly be too often repeated ; and this book, which teaches it pleasantly 
and without overmuch preaching, will be found agreeable reading. 

“ Work for All” is addressed to readers of about the same age as are the 
“ Magnet Stories,” but for various reasons is neither so good nor so inter- 
esting. It isan English book, written for the benefit of girls of the poorer 
classes, and, like most books that we remember which fall under that 
general description, it has a rather irritatingly condescending tone about 
it, and shows that sort of ready acquiescence in the providential disposition 
of things which has provided the poor with natural and infallible instruc- 
tors in their richer neighbors, which is all the more amusing when it 
is in such perfect good faith as that possessed by the writer of these 
stories. ‘To be content in that station of life to which it has pleased God 
to call them,” seems in books like this to be that clause of the catechism 
most necessary to be impressed on those below us; but, contentment hav- 
ing been found, it is not amiss to show our pupils how easy it is for them 
to find some good work to do also, and how naturally happiness is found 
in the path of duty. Which is all very true and very useful, doubtless, 
but has never, since the days when Hannah More was pursuing the like 
praiseworthy tasks, been found over-entertaining. 

“Under the Holly” is a collection of Christmas stories, supposed to 
have been read in the holiday season, by “ Mrs. Hopeton, of Orange, New 
Jersey,” to a group of children. One or two of them are} quite good 
enough to be interesting, and no doubt the entire book will be found read- 
able by girls of twelve or fourteen, with whom its tendency to be sweetly 
sentimental will not be likely to hurt it. Against its occasional verses, 
however, we wish to warn all readers. 

Good as were Mrs. Wister's translations from Marlitt, we are not sorry 
she has turned from that too self-repeating author to give us these charm- 
ing tales from the German of Hackliinder—“ Enchanting and Enchanted.’ 
The author’s delicate imagination raises them above the common run of 
fairy tales into almost poetical regions. Children will enjoy them, of 
course, on account of their wonderful plots; but older folk may almost 
revive their childish pleasure in histories of magic, through the author's 
skillin managing the old machinery of dwarfs and kobolds, enchanted 
castles, and princesses of peerless beauty. “The Elfin Tree,” the first of 
the series, reminds one of Andersen in its subject, and somewhat, also, in 
its realism and sympathy with children’s feelings. “The Dwarfs Nest” 
and “Castle Silence ” are more interesting, however, with the weaver get- 
ting his designs from the wonderful slips of cloth left in his loom by the 
dwaris, whom he hears whirring at it at night when the moon is full. 
and with the silent valley, in which every one who enters it becomes 
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dumb. Hacklinder attempts an Arabian story, which in point of inge- 
nuity is worthy of its models, but is so oddly Germanized in point of style 
and treatment as to be quite destructive of the sentimental interest one 
feels in the stories where he is native and tothe manner born. His de. 
scription of the fearful beauty of the Princess Morganais forced and feeble ; 
nothing like the gorgeous descriptions of the damsels of the Arabian 
Nights. As inferior hero is Hacklinder as he is superior in purity and 
depth of sentiment—for instance, in the picture of the young man riding 
after the mirage, alone, across the desert, and seeing the spirit-caravan 
pass him. 

Mr. Du Chaillu, this year, conducts his young friends to his kingdom 
in Equatorial Africa, and tells them remarkable tales about his admiring 
subjects, the Apingis, who composed and sang short poems in his honor, 
who invoked him as a “ Great Spirit,” and who were plunged in profound 
grief when, having worn out his shoes and exhausted his supply of beads, 
he found it the part of wisdom to abdicate his throne, and return to New 
York and to juvenile book-making. There are no gorillas in this volume, 
nor anything much more exciting than ostriches and white ants, and some 
of his admiring friends in these more temperate climes are, we fear, going 
to be a little disappointed. The tales he does tell are, to be sure, quite as 
remarkable as any he has told heretofore, and quite as easy to be believed, 
but we suppose it is hardly in the nature of things that boys and girls 
should be very deeply interested in hearing about the great awe and re 
spect which our traveller inspired among his simple savages, of the num- 
bers of wives pressed upon his unwilling acceptance, or of the eestasies of 
excitement into which the present of a “long lock of his black hair" 
threw a whole village. However, there is a leopard in the book, if there are 
no gorillas—and our author wounds, if he does not kill, a bull elephant, 
and we learn that out of the numerous hippopotami which met their death 
at his hands, he has presented the skin of one to his “ distinguished friend 
Bierstadt, with whose magnificent paintings” his young friends are 
doubtless familiar. Such little realistic touches as this are always pleas- 
ant. Mr. Da Chaillu goes also to the desert of Sahara, where h> pursues 
the timid ostrich, and makes omelettes of its eggs. Here also love and 
admiration attend his wandering steps—and certainly, if he is as amusing 
when he travels as he is when he recounts his travels, nobody is going to 
wonder at his exciting some strong feeling or other wherever he goes. 

teverence and awe are, perhaps, not the precise emotions we should ex- 
pect him to awaken—but then we cannot all be civilized and critical. 


The Student's Mythology : ACompendium of Greek, Roman, Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Persian, Hindoo, Chinese, Thibetan, Scandinavian, Celtic, Aztec, 
and Peruvian Mythologies, in accordance with standard authorities, Ar- 
ranged for the use of Schools and Academies. By C. A. White. (New 
York: W. J. Widdleton. 1S870.)\—From the “ Prefatory Note,” which is 
much less pretentious than the title, it appears that this new text-bock 
was designed chiefly“ for pupils who have not yet entered, or who 
are not likely ever to enter, upon any regular classical course.” It claims 
for itself no superiority in point of erudition over other mythological text- 
books, and has confessedly “avoided questions of comparative mythology, 
except in cases where the analogies are too obvious to be passed un- 
noticed.” What the author aimed at was to present the classic fables in 
a simple and poetic form, free from impure traits, and to enlarge this ordi- 
nary sphere of mythological instruction by brief notices of Eastern, North- 
ern, American, and other religious myths. And this modest task he has 
executed in a way which ought to secure his “Compendium” admission 
to a large number of our schools. The style of the book is very pleasant 
throughout, and the selection of matter, as well as its arrangement, satis- 
factory. Some of the statements and explanations, however, savor of 
rather antiquated notions. Thus, we hear that the origin of the false gods 
is owing toa general corruption of mankind, “when . . . they lost the 
knowledge of the true God, and easily fell into idolatry ;” that “ it is prob- 
able that there was a wise and good king ” of the name of Jupiter, “ who 
really reigned in Greece ;” that Bacchus “ was probably some prince who 
taught the people to till the ground, and cultivate the vine ;’ and that “ it 
is believed that olus was a skilful astronomer who dwelt in a volcanic 
island.” Some of the supplementary chapters are exceedingly meagre ; 
that on “ Egyptian divinities,” for instance, contains only brief old-fashioned 
notices of Osiris, Apis, Serapis, Isis, Anubis, and IHarpocrates, and the one in- 
scribed * Deities of the Assyrians ” nothing besides equally poor statements 
concerning Baal, or Bel, Moloch, Thammuz, and Oannes. The accent is often 
ineorre:t; we find Pactolus, Aleitho’e, Oceanus, Diom’edes, Bu’bastis 
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Orphe'us, and similar inaccuracies. We also notice Colum for Colus, 
Pheton for Phaethon. and Cytherea for Cythera. 


Il. Kispert’s Wall Mep of the Ancient World. In six sheets, Scale | 


5 4 f srlin: Die 2imer. N fork: L. W. Schmidt. 1870) | ate . ‘ 
1: 5,409,009. (Berlin: Dietrich Reimer. New York: L. W. Schmidt. 1870) | which indeed Mr. Knoedler has special advantages. They form the solid 


' and valuable side of his collection, contrasting curiously with the Ameri- 
| can pictures usually exhibited with them, which have nothing but a com- 


—The full and real title of this map—only the cover title of which is in 
modern language—is: “ Orbis Terrarum Antiqui Tabula Geographica ad 
illustrandam potissimum Antiquissimi Alvi usque ad Alexandrum M. 
Historiam in usum scholarum descripta ab Henrico Kiepert.” Its contents 
are thus limited to periods in ancient history previous to the expansion of 
the Roman power beyond the limits of the Italian peninsula, and this 
explains the absence of many important names belonging to the wider 
domain of ancient geography, such as Galatia or Sarmatia—which will be 
found, of course, in the author's “ Wall Map of the Roman Empire.” On 
the merits, both literary and technical, of the map before us, it is needless to 
expatiate: the name Kiepert is a guaranty for general excellence in this 
branch. It is, however, particularly remarkable for clearness and distinct- 
ness. And not only are all kinds of territorial divisions well marked in 
fine colors, but the Aryan or non-Aryan descent of the nations in India, the 
Pheenician or Greek origin of cities, and dependence upon the Persian 
Empire are similariy pointed out. The author, in a note, makes himself 
responsible for the revision, and for corrections “in accordance with the 
requirements of the present day.” Comparing this map with the last edi_ 
tion of his “ Atlas Antiquus” (Ten Maps of the Ancient World for Schools 
and Colleges)—which, by the way, we cannot refrain from warmly recom. 
mending to our institutions of learning—we find a number of alterations 
in names, the reason for which lies in the above-mentioned chronological 
limitation of the compass of the work. Thus we find Saus and Draus for 
Savus and Dravus, the Latin names of the rivers Save and Drave (in 
Cireek, Laiog and Apaioc), and Letuspolis, Hermupolis, Apollonospolis, 
and Lyconpolia, for Latopolis, Hermopolis, Apollinopolis, .and Lyco- 
polis. The form Lyconpolis, in one word, however, seems to us contrary to 
the spirit of the Greek language; nor do we know why the names Helio- 
polis and Heracleopolis have not received the corresponding alteration into 
Ielinpolis and Heracleupolis. 
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Fine Arts. 


THE WIN TER G GALLERIES, 


AMONG all the dealers’ collections open for the winter season, the gal- 
lery at Goupil’s maintains its relative importance in foreign pictures, for 


mercial existence, and should appeal to a class of customers very different 
from the more cultivated appreciators of foreign refinement. The specialty 


| cultivated at Goupil’s is of the French or rather of the Parisian school— 


for one can be Parisian, and very Parisian, without being French— 
and many foreigners achieve this nice distinction with an ease quite unat- 
tainable to the heavier native character. Thus, it is not at all surprising 
that Mr. Zamacois, a Spaniard, should be the extreme representative of 
French skill in this collection. The wonderful plausibility of the French 
stage, and its illusive truth to nature, are revived in the admired picture 
called “The Education of a Prince,” for which no artist devoted to the 
amusing of the public could have invented a more ingenious libretto. 
The scene is laid in Spain of the last century, in a royal hall of the rococo 
style of the period, which, by the way, is most admirably understood and 
rendered. The little prince, perhaps two years old,is busy rolling oranges 
for cannon-balls, at an army of wooden soldiers. Near him stands his 
nurse, in the motionless position of a servant on duty, among other indif- 
ferent servants, guards, and lackeys. But the child remains a source of 
wonder for the courtiers ; the oldest and stiffest bends to pick up the toys 
knocked down, and the younger men of the world murmur their respect- 
ful admiration. Even a red cardinal of the church smiles, proud of a fu- 
ture illustrious pupil. Mr. Zamacois has distributed all his parts with 
wonderful intelligence, and the little actors of his opéra bouffe carry out 
their characters of indifference or interest with great earnestness and pre- 
cision. Perhaps even the faces of his figures are too rigidly set in their 
meaning, which objection is increased by a certain heaviness of painting 
in them, very different from the light, gay treatment of the accessories. 

Especially does the flesh painting of Mr. Zamacois appear heavy and 
monotonous, and his drawing meagre, when he is compared with his col- 
league in art, Mr. Vibert, whose little picture of some model, reclining on 
a red sofa, and fingering the leaves of a big book, is certainly the best 
painting of these schools that we have had in New York. It is most 
accurate in modelling, and almost illusive in that way. Far from the 
continual brilliancy of Mr. Zamacois, here each different material has its 
particular and different quality of dulness or shine. The stuff of a red 
sofa, of a carpet and tapestried wall, the hard and mysterious surface of a 
mirror, the fur of a big lion’s skin, are rendered fully, easily, and in accu- 
rate relations of place. So charmingly successful is it all, that we regret 
our suspicion that the painter has exaggerated a width of hips in his 
model beyond the most ample feminine structure. The figure, however, 
is ever so much more living than is usual with these painters of extreme 
finish and correctness, who incline rather to the manner of their master 
Géréme than to that of their master Mvissonnier. When we can look at 
them in peace, Meissonnier’s figures are interesting in themselves, ab- 
stracted from their clothing and habita of life. With most of the other 
painters of drama, they exist only for the part they have to play. In Mr. 
Zamacois’ picture, for instance, the group of courtiers, noblemen, clergy- 
men, and warriors are too well suited to their momentary occupation of 
picking up balls for a baby. That essential contrast is wanting by which 
in real life we should have thought them degraded. They are all, tospeak 
forcibly but in sober truth, most elaborate and intelligent sketches, or rather 
studies never to be realized. The painter does not believe enough in 
them for that; what he does give us is given with the shrewd glance of 
a mind protected by irony from too much sympathy with nature. Again, 
in Alfred Stevens’ picture of a woman with a parasol, the lady is more 
important than the woman; but the painting is exquisitely simple and 
masterly as far as it goes, in that light gray tone which is one of the 
new ambitions of painters. 

The man who shall show respect for the glorious presence of the human 
form,or feeling for its vitality, is certainly not Mr. Bouguereau, notwith- 
standing that he desires to repeat and perhaps because he does recall the 
memories of great work and historic art. Certainly his carefal and ex- 
perienced practice of to-day, the nice modelling of his earlier paintings, his 
evident knowledge of better things, do not prevent the figures here exhib- 
ited from having, with all their merits,also much of the look of the best 
realistic work on Sévres porcelain. That big picture of his now occupy- 
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ing the space formerly taken up by Mr. Heade’s landscape, would be fash- 
ionable if put upon a plate, for which end the brittie and glassy look of 
every part, even of the flames of the candles and the lips of the young wo- 
men, makes it eminently fit. It is a picture of which Mr. Koekkoek 
might well be jealous. Even the illustrious Rosa Bonheur’s animals (a 
flock by the sea-side) have unfortunately somewhat of the same exquisitely 
polished surface, as has the air in which they breathe, while the grass 
upon which they live is of too soft and mossy a nature. Her great merits 
remain unaltered, but her defects seem to have increased with her great ex- 
perience. 

In the seated figure of a woman writing, by Mr. Bischof (of the Hague), 
the main point of the picture, which is the woman, is sacrificed to the 
Japanese vase alongside. This, however, is deliciously painted, and the 
whole picture has the pictorial aspect characteristic of the national liking 
for painting. In the big picture by Knauss, of ‘“ Mowing on the Moun- 
tain,” we miss the dramatic interest he has taught us to look for in his 
works. There is a small Alfred Stevens, pleasant and intimate, a pretty 
De Jonghe, wherein a child’s mamma allows it to bite a cherry from her 
lips, all the while with an expression of countenance not strictly maternal, 
and a Boughton, full of that graceful melancholy he has of late years as- 
sumed. 

Afcer all this wit and intelligence it is pleasant, in Mr. Avery’s gallery, 
to rest in the peaceful presence of work by Allston. Of him there isa 
lovely portrait, traditionally his own in early youth, signed and dated 
Rome, 1805, the first year of his residence there. It is painted most pro- 
bably from some earlier study, for the face is very much too young to have 
been that of Allston at twenty-five. This youthfulness is set off by the 
formal and slightly absurd costume of that time, which here recalls that 
refinement of feminine dress by which the contradiction of the cut 
suggests a graceful body. A soft white collar turned over an orange 
neckcloth, a sea-green waistcoat, over which is buttoned a high-necked 
black coat, and a gray background of wall, make so many values of color, 
which unite in a sober harmony and modestly frame the face. A certain 
limpidity of soul, as if of youth prolonged, is the impression of character 
one receives ; a sensation helped by the faint grays and pinks of a child- 
like complexion, though we shall not say that no cleaning has paled the 
picture. There is a slight weakness of drawing in places, but it seems 
natural enough in youthful talent, and the general delicacy is increased 
by the vigor and fulness of the notes of color, black, white, and gray, which 
are exquisite in relation. It is to be hoped that the picture will remain in 
New York. We have but little here of the very unequal Allston. Boston 
is the only place rich in works of his, nor will they likely leave it. It 
might be well to have some fuller representation of a man who is to be a 
principal ancestor in our future art-history,and for whom alone, up to to- 
day, among American artists, we can claim something of a higher rank 
than talent. 

That realizing of an age unconscious of other experiences of life which 
makes the charm of Allston’s portrait, should appear somewhere in the new 
picture by Mr. Boughton. The mutual “ Indifference” of youth and age 
is the subject of the painting, which has for epigraph these lines by Mr. 
Aldrich : 

“*When my hair is gray, 

Then I ehall be wire ; 

Then, thank heaven, I shall not care 

For bronze- brown eyes.”’ 
The bad luck attending the use of poetical titles and subjects has fallen, 
we fear, upon this painting, which seeks to realize outwardly an inward 
impassibility to an unexpressed sentiment. That limit within which the 
comedies of Mr. Zamacois and others are able to remain has been over- 
stepped by Mr. Boughton, and we cannot see that his meaning has been 
given, as he must have wished, in the action of his picture. The two 
young ladies in the picture who have passed by an elderly and abstracted 
gentleman are not radiant with a feminine influence no younger man 
could escape, nor can anything in their “ promenade ” motion explain that 
were the old man young the women would not pass on. And what is to 
assure us that the old gentleman, whose back is turned, is not the owner 
of a susceptible heart? Nor does the large proportion of landscape, which 
is carelessly painted and not in intention good enough for Mr. Boughton, 
help in any way the meaning of the figures. For accenting this, any little 
caricature, such as those in Punch, would have been better suited, as the 
discarding of reality in color, and the underlining of intention by drawing, 
might then give the story its necessary evidence. But Mr. Boughton has 
also here an unpretentious little piece, painted when he was with us—a 
winter scene under a cold veiled light, which does not need any lines of 
poetry appended to be understood. 


a 


Géréme has an ethnographic study of an Eastern head, painted with 
| his usual slippery touch, as if he modelled in clay, but intelligent as usual, 
| Of Zamacois there is a remarkable water-color, in which his defects become 
| almost advantages, so pleasant ia it to follow out the sharpnéss of his 





touch; of Leroux, an academic and pseudo-antique composition; of the 
dead Paul Delaroche, a sketch of the temptation of Christ, which, in 
painting, is rather like some of the sketches of Mr. Vedder—not his best ; 
several pleasant French and Belgian little pictures, and a Corot, of no 
great excellence, but which makes all the other pictures look leaden or 
oily by contrast. 

Our own artists also are somewhat represented at Mr. Avery's. Mr. 
Henry has here two little pictures of American interior architecture of the 
last century, with figures to match. With an evident sympathy for the 
furniture of the period, the artist seems unable to get the better of a cer- 
tain meanness or poverty of sentiment and execution in his copying of the 
same. Surfaces of metal, of wood, or of porcelain, have no separate charm 
to his eye, and the very small size of the paintings is not in harmony with 
their awkward and inaccurate touch. Still, there is quite a record of lights, 
reflections, and shadows, and the things have their interest doubtless. 
Whatever may be the distance between their merits and those of Mr. W. T. 
Richards’s work, in his careful and admirable studies of waves and their 
curves and modelling against the vast horizon of the open sea, something 
belittles pictures which in their motive ought to give the fullest impres 
sions of size and space. With one at Goupil’s quite similar in subject and 
in treatment, there are at Mr. Avery's several studies from the New Jersey 
coast of remarkable choice of scene; but in allof these the difficulties of 
drawing and perspective, in light and in color, seem to be the causes of a 
miniature impression. There are also some pleasant natural little pictures 
by Mr. Whittredge, some things by Mr. J. G. Brown, and another All. 
ston, smail, not very interesting, painted during the bad days of his 
bondage in England, but modest and solemn amid the more noisy and more 
modern pictures. 

The few new points at Mr. Schaus’s are a Willems, “ The Judgment of 
Paris,” a parody in costume of the seventeenth century, with the artist's 
usual finish and pleasant arrangement of colors, with the usual signature 
of a satin dress, and unfortunately, too, with the usual gray wall which 
here does duty forasky. Also, a large Koekkoek, said by connoisseurs to 
be fine, but of no other artistic merit. Worth looking at are a demi- 
monde seated figure, by Toulmouche; a cat, by Henriette Ronners; a 
soft blue water-color, by Rico; and most especially, another admirable 
water-color drawing by Zamacois, with the usual points of excellence 
above noted, each touch conveying a lesson in accuracy and decision. 

At Snedecor's, amid a wilderness of chromo-lithographs, there are sev- 
eral noticeable pictures by foreign painters. One is by Tissot, and repre- 
sents an abduction, with much attention to archeology, much observation 
of nature and probability, and careful choice of scene, but the whole so 
painted as to enforce the fact that the affair took place in the sixteenth 
century. There are, besides, one of Diaz's failures, and a pretty picture by 
Mr. Lévy, one of the younger French celebrities, wherein a classical youth 
holds fast a little maid while she gazes down from a height of rock with 
a dizziness nicely indicated by the painter. Though he is evidently skilled 
in figare drawing and more so than in landscape, the landscape is still the 
better part of the picture, if we accept the painter's manner. That manner 
is held to excuse the usual recipe by which the heads of the figures are 
made to look dark against the sky, not by opposing them toa greater 
source of light, but by rubbing dark over them. Among a good many 
other little foreign pictures, and some with merit, one is noteworthy for 
its character. It is by Mr. Escosura, a Franco-Spaniard of the high-finish 
school, but has with much finish and littleness therein an appearance of 
serious naiveté. There are here no American paintings of note, unless we 
except Mr. Colman’s “ Regatta,” and some pictures and chromo lithographs 
by Mr. J. G. Brown, who may represent one end of the scale of comic 
painters. 

A set of etchings, remarkably successful, now at Goupil’s, should have 
been mentioned as the only representatives of Mr. Fortuny’s talent which 
was a late sensation in European art. 

The humility and subjection which are the portion of applied art, free- 
ing it from so much of the strain and pretence which disturb independent 
effort, make it all the more an interesting test of depth of artistic feel- 
ing. We were thinking that, with the renewed appearance of Allston, 
certainly the freshest thing and most hopeful promise was some needle- 
work, designed and embroidered by a lady, which is also on exhibition at 





Mr. Avery's. Some specimens are also to be seen at Tiffany's. It 
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is pleasant to recognize that the usual ways of woman's work have 
given us here something quite equal to what comes to us from far- 
Indeed, we have not had from abroad any modern dee ation 
ingenious novelty of a design | ] 


off art. 


more remarkable for the 


directly from nature; a simplicity of decision, which we usua! 
manliness, but which in art is not uncharacteristic of woman’s work; 
knowledge of form, and accuracy of drawing, and a free and delicate sense 
And little more could be said in praise of more ambitious work. 
Indeed, it might be questioned whether any better design has been made 
in America, whether any painter or draughtsman among us, to-day, could 
give us as noble and accurate a rendering of the forms and growth of plant 
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life. For these embroideries represent such natural elements of decorations— 
there are, for instance, among others, apple-tree branches in blossom, 
| trailing grape-leaves, vines seen through illusive spider-webs, the Vir- 
ginia-creeper in sunlight and shadow, and branches of the pine-tree, chest- 
nut, and frost-bitten sumach. 
embroidered seem to be chosen usually for their color’s resembling 
some great natural background, such as the sky, blue or overcast, the 
brown earth covered with dead leaves, or grass yellowed by the sun. The 
remarkable beauty of her work has been so fully recognized by others 
that we need be under no reserve in mentioning the name of the artist 
embroiderer—Miss F. B. Dixwell, of Cambridge. 


The stuffs upon which these subjects are 
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IX. IRENE. Part IV. An entertaining story of South- 
ern life. IJllustrated. 


X. MY HOUSEKEEPING IN ROME. A description 
of domestic life in the Eternal City. By Pauiine 
E. Henry. 

XI. THE INDUSTRIAL AND FINANCIAL EFFECTS 
OF THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. A valua- 
ble and exhaustive paper, distinguished for the 
accuracy of its statements and the fulness of its 
details. By David A. Wells, late Special Com- 
missioner of the Revenue. 


XII. OLD AND NEW. A poem] appropriate to the 
season. By Edgar Fawcett. 
| XIII. BOYS. A very amusing sketch. By A. G. Penn. 


XIV. OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP.—Charles IX. of Den- 
mark— Young Russia—Some Recollections of 
Thackeray—M. Guizot—Parings. 


XV. LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 





The Seventh Volume of this Magazine begins with the 
January number, and the conductors feel justified in 
stating that the arrangements already made, with those 
still in progress, for the coming year, are such as will ena- 
ble them to furnish an increased amount of popular read- 
ing in the best and most emphatic sense. 

A larger space than heretofore will be devoted to ‘‘ Our 
Monthly Gossip,” which will be enriched with short and 


lively articles on persons of note, incidents of the day, | 


and other novel or amusing topics. Reviews and Book 


| Notices, written with ability and entire independence, | 
| will be included in the “ Literature of the Day.” 


Illustrations designed by distinguished artists, and en- 
graved in the highest style, will accompany each number. 





TERMS.— Yearly Subscription, $4; Single Number, 35 
cents. 

Cius Rates.—Two Contes, $7; Five Copies, $16; Ten 
Copies, $30; and each additional copy, $3. 

Specimen Number mailed to any address on receipt of 
W cents. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


| each number. 


Eclectic Magazine 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


New Volume begins January, 187i. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


The Eclectic reprints the best Essays, Reviews, Stories, 
and Scientific Articles from the prominent English, French, 
and German periodicals. Its selections are very carefully 
made, and for more than a quarter of a century it has 
maintained its position a3 the leading exponent of foreign 
contemporary thought. 


SPECIALTIES OF THE ECLECTIC. 


Science. 
It is believed that in this department the Eclectic is 
more comprehensive and complete than any other Maga- 
zine in the world not exclusively devoted to the subject. 


Biography. 

There is no department of Literature more important, 
and at the same time more gencrally interesting, than 
Biography. In this department, therefore, will be found 
sketches of most of the famous men of present and past 
times. 

Belles-lettres. 

Polite Literature in all its branches is represented by 
the best selections which can be gleaned from the whole 
field of periodical literature abroad. 


Fiction. 

In this department the best Current Literature of its 
class is found, comprising occasional Serials by the best 
contemporary novelists, but chiefly the short stories for 
which the English Magazines are deservedly celebrated. 


General Literature. 

Under this head are embraced all those subjects which 
elude special classification—for instance, the fine Essays 
on Political, Social, and Literary Topics which fill the 
English quarterlies and monthlies. 


Editorial Departments. 

The Editorial Departments are: Literary NorIceEs, 
ForE1Gn Literary Notes, ScrENCE, ART, and VARIETIES. 
They have been remodelled and extended, so as to em- 
brace every possible topic, and there is no other eclectic 
publication which even attempts such a synopsis. 


Illustrations.’ 
Avery fine Srre, ENGRAVING on some subject of gene- 
ral interest, either Historic, Portrait, or Ideal, embeliishes 
These engravings are executed in the best 


_ manner ard by the best artists, and are of permanent 





value. 

Terms: Single copies, 45 cents; one copy, one year, $5; 
two copies, one year, $9; five copies, one year, $20. Cler- 
gymen and Teachers supplied at club rates. Agents 
wanted to get up clubs. Address 


E. R. PELTON, Publisher, 
108 Fulton Street, New York. 
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